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MEMORIAL HALL, UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
Erected to the memory of the sons of Kentucky who gave their lives in the World War 
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THE FACULTY 


THE BEGINNING— 1906 
When Western began its work twenty- 
five years ago it had sixteen regular 
teachers on its College and Training 
School faculty, including the president 
of the institution. Of this number, 
two held the Ph. D. degree, two the 
M. A., two the A. B., and nine held no 
degrees. 


In the beginning the faculty was small, 
inadequate in number, and with very 
few of the staff holding advanced 
degrees. They were, however, men 
and women of strong personality, 
teaching power, and devotion to their 
tasks. 

Following is a list of the entire faculty 
in 1906: A. J. Kinnaman, Ph. D., Dean; 
Fred Mutchler, Ph. D., Science; 
Frederick \V. Roman, A. M., History 
and Literature; J. M. Guilliams, A. M., 
English and Mathematics; J. R. Alex- 
ander, A. B., Mathematics and Phy- 
sics; R. P. Green, A. B., Geography 
and Ancient Classics; Sarah E. Scott, 
Primary Supervisor; W. L. Gebhart, 
Public School Music; C. W. Fulton, 
Drawing and Penmanship; Irene Rus- 
sell, Instrumental Music; Annie Marie 
Egenhoffe, Expression; Susan (Irvin, 
First Grade, Training School; Anna 
Barkley, Second Grade, Jennie West, 
Third Grade; Lydia Flenniken, Fourth 
Grade; Mattie McLean, Secretary; 
H. H. Eggner, Registrar and Book- 
keeper; Josephine Fayne, Hostess, 
Students Home; Parthenia Weller, 
Librarian. 


THE PRESENT—1931 
There are now 105 regular members o! 
the faculty engaged in offering in 
struction in the institution. Of these, 
one holds the LL. D., seventeen the 
Ph. D., seventy the M. A., fourteen 
the A. B. or B. S., and four hold no 
degrees. 


Of the seventy members of the faculty 
holding the M. A. degrees, six have 
practically completed requirements for 
the doctorate and many others have 
done work beyond the Master’s de- 
gree. Most of those holding the 
Bachelor’s degree wili secure the Master 
of Arts or Master of Science degree at 
an early date. 


Regular members of the administrative 
staff and the thirty or more temporary 
teachers employed each year to take 
care of the increased enrollment dur- 
ing the spring and summer are not 
included in the above. 


members are 
splendidly equipped academically, 
having given themselves the most 
recent and thorough training available 
for the special work which they are 
doing in the institution. In addition, 
they are men and women strong in 
personality, effective in leadership, and 
have dedicated their lives to the cause 
of education in the Commonwealth. 


The present faculty 


THE SECOND SEMESTER OF WESTERN BEGINS ON FEBRUARY 1, 1932. PERSONS 
DESIRING FURTHER INFORMATION SHOULD WRITE FOR THE NEW CAT- 
ALOG AND A RECENT ISSUE OF THE TEACHERS COLLEGE HEIGHTS. 


Address: H. H. CHERRY, President 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


——. 


Western Kentucky State Teachers College 
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Another Ideal Realized 


To provide adequately for the physical well-being of every student 
from the primary grades of the Training Schoo! to the senior year of the 
College has long been one of Eastern’s aims. This ideal has been at- 
tained in the new health building and in the selection of highly trained 
teachers to direct the health and physical education activities at Eastern. 


A four-year curriculum leading to the bachelor of science degree 
with major in physical education is offered for men and women. 


WEAVER HEALTH BUILDING 


“To the ideal that the enjoyment of and participation 
in all games and plays and sports shall come to everyone 
and not merely to a few who play on teams, we dedicate 
this building.”’ 


EASTERN’S EXTENSIVE PROGRAM OF VARSITY SPORTS 
AND INTRA-MURAL RECREATION INCLUDES: 


Football Baseball Basketball 
Swimming Boxing Wrestling 
LaCrosse Soccer Touch Football 
Cage Volley Ball Playground Baseball Tennis 

Hockey Volley Ball Tenniquoits 
Archery Horseshoe Pitching Track and Field 
Handball Speedball 





Second Semester opens February | - Mid-Semester, April 4 





Write for our new catalog and announcement of courses 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


H. L. DONOVAN, President 
Richmond - - = Kentucky 
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Business Education 
and Income 


Unless we teach our students a wholesome respect for money, the 
ability to earn money, and the desire to save money, we are failing in 
one of the things that justifies our existence. If we teach them no re- 
spect for mental development and general culture, and if we develop 
in them no sense of appreciation or abiding faith in things eternal, we 
have also failed. ; 

We believe that character development should be in lock step with 
technical development. Ours is a school with a business and educa- 
tional atmosphere. 

Attendance is larger than it was last year. 

Ask for catalog and other advertising matter. Students can enter 
the commercial division any time. 


Bowling Green Business University 


INCORPORATED 
Bowling Green - ~ Kentucky 
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NEW BOOKS 


Of Interest to Teachers 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS 
“Questions on Theory and Practice 1932 will be based on THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL by Wheat.” Copy- 
right 1931. Officially adopted. Price $1.50 postpaid. 


SPELLING TABLET 
Self-Teaching Spelling Tablet by Dr. Jesse E. Adams, University of Ken- 
tucky. Provides for individual differences. Copyright 1931. 
(a) Book One for grades I and II. Price 12 cents f. 0. b. Chicago. 
(b) Book Two for grades III and IV. Price 12 cents f. 0. b. Chicago. 
(c) Book Three for grades V to VIII. Price 12 cents f. 0. b. Chicago. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 

(a) General Science Workbook by Lake and others. Price 75 cents f. o. b. 
Chicago. 

(b) Objective Tests for Workbook. Price per package of 160 tests $1.35 f. o. b. 
Chicago. Copyright 1931. 


READING (Supplementary) 

(a) The Pathway to Reading, grades I to VIII. A truly basic series listed in 
the Elementary State Courses of Study as supplementary. (See page 35.) 

(b) Library Books, classified for grades I to VIII. A set of sixteen books 
recommended by the State Department of Education. Net price $10.00 
f. o. b. Chicago, or sold separately. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 
BOSTON NEWARK NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


You will be cheered by the reflections of 
William McAndrew in this number. He 
ought to know what he is talking about. 
His field of observation is wide. He was 
reporter for a Detroit newspaper, attendant 
for a doctor’s office, clerk in a drug store, 
census taker, traveling passenger agent for 
a transcontinental railroad. He left teach- 
ing because he thought it too inferior for a 
live man. He ran a gamut of other 
positions and found all his new associates 
regarding teaching as more desirable and 
important than their own jobs. He woke 
up from his bad dream and got back into 
school. Since then he has argued and 
persuaded that public education is as 
important and dignified as medicine, 
ministry, law, army, or navy. Thrown out 
of the superintendency of Chicago on 
charges of lack of America-firstness he was 
restored by the court. He is now editor of 
the Educational Review; School and Society. 
He lives in East Setauket, Long Island, 
New York. 


THE PROBLEM OF CERTIFICATION 
IN KENTUCKY 


In Mr. Warren Peyton’s article on certi- 
fication in this issue of the JOURNAL it is 
clearly pointed out that our certification 
requirements are entirely too low. Ken- 
tucky can easily require one year of college 
work with special training for teaching for 
every teaching position in the Common- 
wealth. The next legislature should by 
all means be asked to pass a law with this 
minimum requirement for a_ teacher’s 
certificate. 


There is one further need in connection 
with the problem of certification in this 
State that should be met at an early date. 
Our institutions of higher learning have no 
systematic program for the training of 
teachers to meet the different types of 
positions in this State. Kentucky can 
never have a well-organized program to 
meet the needs of the public schools in the 


Commonwealth until we have a director of 
training and certification who will aid in 
co-ordinating the efforts of all the institu. 
tions of higher education in the State to the 
end that every public school position may 
be filled with a properly qualified person 
for the work to be done in that school. 
We have made great progress in the last 
few years, but best results will not be 
obtained until we have systematized our 
program and have worked out our objec- 
tives and goals more clearly. This is a 
problem that the next administration can 
afford to consider seriously. 





JOHN G. CARLISLE 


Kentucky has produced some distin- 
guished men. It is doubtful if any of us 
living in the State at the present time have 
ever fully appreciated the work of John G. 
Carlisle. 

Dodd, Mead and Company announced 
this fall a book telling of the life of this 
great financier. It is written by a young 
Kentuckian who is making a name for 
himself in the field of American history 
—Dr. James A. Barnes, formerly of Western 
Teachers College and a summer session 
teacher at the University of Kentucky. 
The book is a definite biography of one of 
the most important American statesmen in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
It tells for the first time with scholarly 
thoroughness the thrilling story of national 
finance in the administrations of Cleveland 
and Harrison. In addition, its treatment 
of the silver problem at that time is 
especially interesting at the present 
moment. 

In announcing the book, the publishers 
say, “Carlisle, after a distinguished career 
as congressman and speaker, became 
Secretary of the Treasury in 1893, and held 
that office till McKinley’s inauguration in 
1897. Professor Barnes has made an 
exhaustive study of the events which in 
these years brought us close to financial 
disaster. He describes, with a wealth of 
new facts, the circumstances attending the 
passage of the Sherman Silver Act in 1890, 
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under President Harrison, when the United 
States began coining practically the entire 
output of the American silver mines into 
sixty-cent dollars. 
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ctor of ff The panic of 1893 was precipitated, and 
aid in § only the courage of Cleveland and the 
institu. ff skill of Carlisle stood between the govern- 
>to the # ment and a ruinous silver-money basis. 
m may § Never before has the story of the four 
person Mf successive and desperate bond issues, the 
school, ff intervention of James Stillman and J. P. 
1e last § Morgan, and the preservation of the gold 
10t be # standard, been told with such thoroughness, 
ad our § accuracy, and skill. Mr. Barnes closes with 
objec- § adramatic chronicle of the rise of the free- 
S is a & silver movement in 1895-1896, the split in 
m can # the Democratic Party, and the tragic fate 







of Carlisle and Cleveland, abandoned by 
the organization they had done so much 
to build up.” 












J. C. CHEEK HONORED 







listin- 

of us Mr. J. C. Cheek was honored on his 
have §f cightieth birthday by the citizens of Fulton 
nn G. ff and Hickman County. Mr. Cheek is one 





of the pioneer school men of the State and 










inced ff has served Kentucky in a fine way. He 
f this went to Hickman in September, 1901, and 
oung @ served as head of the school system until 
e for May, 1921, when he resigned at the age of 
story ff seventy. 

stern 





Since his retirement Mr. Cheek has lived 
among the people of the city he served so 
long and so well. The Fulion Datly Leader 
in commenting on Mr. Cheek’s service to 
his State says, “Although a decade has 
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ve passed since he retired from the school 
aaa system, he has never lost interest in the 
lanl work, and the schools have had no better 
ink friend during this period. Nor has he ever 
a ceased studying. He is just as interested 
eres in what lies over the horizon as any man, 
no matter what his age; and he is just as 

willing to give of his time and his energy 

hers to all worthwhile things as he ever 
reer was .... He is, indeed, Fulton’s First 
wr Citizen and we hope and pray that he may 
veld be with us through many more birthdays. 
on His life has been one of service, and it is 
an rich with memories that will never die. 

ba May these tributes of love and friendship 

* from the many who love and admire him 
hi make a place with the other rich memories 

= that have accumulated during his life- 





time.”’ 








SCHOOL AMENDMENT SUBMITTED 
TO VOTE OF PEOPLE 


As it is now the Constitution of Kentucky 
limits the amount of bonded indebtedness 
of cities for school purposes to two per cent 
of the assessed valuation of the property. 
The 1930 Legislature proposed an amend- 
ment to the Constitution raising this limit 
from two per cent to four per cent. That 
amendment is to be voted on by the people 
of the State at the regular election this fall 
which will be held Tuesday, November 3rd. 

Forty years ago when this two per cent 
was written into the Constitution it was 
no doubt sufficiently large to take care of 
the needs. However, now since the num- 
ber of children attending private schools 
has greatly decreased, laws passed that 
compel school attendance, and such a 
large per cent of the young people are 
continuing their education through the 
public high school it is inadequate and 
should be increased. 

This amendment is a provision that is 
greatly needed in many cities of Kentucky 
to enable them to secure funds with which 
to construct school buildings that will 
adequately house their children. What is 
needed for the advancement of education 
in some communities of Kentucky should 
be and is of concern to all the school peo- 
ple of the State. 


The more outgrown restrictions and 
legal handicaps which are removed from 
our units of school administration the 
greater chance they shal! have for proper 
progress. Tohavea genuine broad interest 
in educational advancement in Kentucky, 
one must necessarily have an attitude of 
helpfulness toward the welfare of every 
class of these units and even groups within 
these classes. Such an attitude will argue 
strongly for the support of this amendment 
when it comes to a vote on November 3rd. 


This amendment is purely an enabling 
measure. To vote for it is not voting to 
put a tax or debt on any community If it 
is approved by the people it merely gives 
a city the right itself to vote a bond 
issue if two-thirds of the voters favor it. 
Certainly this is a privilege that should be 
extended to the cities by the voters of the 
State, and the school people generally 
should not fail to vote for and to use their 
influence with their friends in behalf of 
this amendment. 
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PLANS FOR A CLOSER WORKING 
ORGANIZATION OF THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATIONS IN 
KENTUCKY 


For the past several years some of the 
district educational associations in Ken- 
tucky have felt that they did not have a 
working relationship with the Kentucky 
Education Association that was close 
enough to be as helpful as it might be. 
For the past three years some of the 
presidents of these associations have been 
suggesting that a program be worked out 
that would enable the district associations 
to have a better working relationship with 
the State organization. 

Two years ago the Research Committee 
was asked to make a study of plans for 
affiliation of district and state associations 
in the states of the Union, and to submit 
to the presidents of the district associa- 
tions of Kentucky and to the Board of 
Directors of the Kentucky Association a 
plan for the affiliation of the various educa- 
tional associations in Kentucky. 


The Research Committee has spent 
months in procuring the data necessary to 
submit a plan for this State. The study has 
finally been completed and was submitted 
to the presidents of the ten district educa- 
tional associations, to the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Kentucky Education Association, 
to the Legislative Committee, and to the 
Publicity Committee at a meeting in 
Louisville on Friday, September 4th. 
The following persons were present, repre- 
senting the preceding groups: 


Presidents of District Educational As- 
sociations: 


1. Upper Kentucky River EDUCATION As- 
SOCIATION: 
President—R. Dean Squires, Whitesburg. 


Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard. 


2. Second District EpuCATION ASSOCIATION: 
President—Harper Gatton, Madisonville. 

3. UprPpER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION: 
President—J. L. Creech, Cumberland College, 
Williamsburg. 

4. SixtH CONGRESSIONAL EDUCATIONAL As- 

SOCIATION: 

President—D. W. Bridges, Ft. Thomas. 


5. Tairp District EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: 
President—L. C. Curry, Bowling Green. 


6. EASTERN KENTUCKY EpucATION Associa. 
TION: 


PRESIDENT—L. C. Caldwell, Catlettsburg. 


First District EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: 
President—K. R. Patterson, Mayfield. 


8. CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION Associa. 
TION: 
President—H. C. Burnett, Nicholasville. 
9. FourtH Distrricr EpucATIONAL Associa. 
TION: 
President—Marshall Norton, Hardinsburg, 


10. MippLe CuMBERLAND EpUCATION Associa- 
TION: 
President—Ira Bell, Monticello. 


Board of Directors of the Kentucky 
Education Association: 


9. Ws Ssradner css osn% fd dcare'a oie, 610- 3 a0 5 IG GLeSDOTO 
MaRS IRGC ROII cos 2163S alee Nia GIS SESS Ss Louisville 
fe ORS ES ee meee Meret lanes et Fulton 
Harper Gatton....................Madisonville 
ee ee OT ee Richmond 
Pro ees) O11 | Aa oe re Sturgis 


Legislative Committee of the Kentucky 
Education Association: 


J. L. Foust, Chairman. . Owensboro 
ESOL GT PAUTICK..< oo. sees a ae er . . Paris 
DOWN SINE ele ong horas Stara bye . Owensboro 
eee EIR Clo) Cn . Somerset 


Anna Bertram... 66.04.56 ...... Wanceburg 
NOs AARNE. on 2h cua so sas iokee Middlesboro 


Publicity Committee of the Kentucky 
Education Association: 


Wellington Patrick, Chairman......... Lexington 
eae 6s [ [2] ree LS tseioaciutee Catlettsburg 


After careful consideration of the report 
of the Research Committee, a subcom- 
mittee was appointed to formulate a plan 
of affiliation to be submitted to the district 
associations at their autumn meetings in 
1931. This plan, as submitted by the 
committee, is as follows: 


PLANS OF AFFILIATION 


Whereas: 

It is the sense of the Board of Directors, 
the presidents of the ten district educa- 
tional associations, the Research Commit- 
tee, the Publicity Committee,andthe Legisla- 
tive Committee that the period of develop- 
ment of the Kentucky Educaticn Associa- 
tion has reached that stage where a closer 
relationship should exist between the 
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Kentucky Education Association and each 
of the several district educational associa- 


Therefore Be It Resolved: 

That a committee from each educa- 
tional association be named at the fall 
meetings. 
power to act for said association. 
the above-named committee shall meet at 
the April meeting of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association for the purpose of effecting 
plans of affiliation. 
shall consist of one representative for each 
one hundred members or major fraction 
thereof, and one member from each district 
association at large who shall become a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Kentucky Education Association, provided 
the plan is approved. 

We recommend that the plans for 
affiliation be considered along the following 


That said committee be given 
That 


That this committee 


That the membership dues in each 


. district association be determined 


by each association as it is at pres- 
ent, and the annual membership 
dues of one dollar and fifty cents 
in the State Association remain 
as it is. 

That the President of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association ap- 
point a committee composed of the 
ten presidents of the district 
associations to work with the 
Research Committee of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association in 
the formulation of plans for the 
reorganization of the State As- 
sociation in accord with the above 
plans of affiliation. This com- 
mittee will make its final report to 
the annual business session of the 
Kentucky Education Association 
in April. 

That the program of the Kentucky 
Education Association on Thurs- 
day morning, April 14, 1932, be 
devoted to the consideration of 
this topic. 


M. E. Licon, Chairman, 
IKENNETH R. PATTERSON, 
H. C. BuRNETT, 

L. C. CALDWELL, 

A. B. CRAWFORD. 





WHAT AFFILIATION MEANS 


WELLINGTON PATRICK, Chairman, 
Kentucky Education Association 
Publicity Committee 


It was contemplated in the discussion at 
the Louisville Conference that all the 
district educational associations in Ken- 
tucky, which are now more or less indepen- 
dent of each other, should get together for 
the educational good of Kentucky. It is 
impossible for them to accomplish very 
much for the State working independent 
of each other. All organizations that have 
accomplished much have tied themselves 
together to create stronger and more 
powerful bonds. The Kentucky Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, as it exists today 
once consisted of a number of isolated clubs 
having no connection. They saw the 
common sense and logic of uniting their 
forces and efforts for strength and effective 
action. The Parent-Teacher organization 
of the State, a much younger organization 
than the Kentucky Education Association, 
has long since effected a federation of the 
various independent units and as a result 
has become more powerful. Only recently 
have the district educational associations 
grown up in Kentucky, and the Kentucky 
Education Association now extends an 
invitation to these associations to unite 
their strength with the State Association 
for more effective action. 

The advantages to be gained are mutual. 
The State organization hopes to be made 
stronger by the affiliation of independent 
groups. The independent groups hope to 
gain a voice in the affairs of the State 
organization by affiliation. The plan has 
not been worked out but as outlined in 
the Conference at Louisville it contem- 
plates that local organizations will have 
representation on the Board of Directors 
of the Kentucky Education Association. 
There is strength to be gained by this union 
and hope for more unity of action in the 
educational forces of Kentucky. As the 
plan is outlined, the local associations lose 
nothing and gai everything; they surrender 


‘no power or authority; their identity is not 


disturbed; their present organization 
remains intact; and in addition they get 
the benefit of the strength which will come 
by united effort. 

Each district association in Kentucky 
should at its annual meeting this fall, 
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select its representatives in accordance 
with the invitation of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association to participate in the work 
of formulating the plan for affiliation. To 
delay action will lose time and accomplish 
nothing. Let every district association 
respond at once to the invitation. The 
matter is briefly, and we hope clearly, set 
forth in the pamphlet. 


Wuat Is HAPPENING IN OTHER 
STATES 


The Research Committee of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association has during 
the past year been at work finding out what 
has been going on in other states along 
these lines. These are some of the facts: 
California has had a plan in operation for 
the affiliation of all the educational forces 
of the state since 1906; Colorado since 
1927; Illinois since 1912; Iowa since 1918; 
Michigan since 1922; Minnesota since 
1920; Missouri since 1919; New York since 
1923; Pennsylvania since 1920; and Texas 
since 1923. These are progressive states 
educationally and have all faced the 
problem which Kentucky is now facing. 
They have found without exception that 
the plan has worked well. Some of the 
advantages obtained are: 


(1) There has been a closer organiza- 
tion and more interest in educational 
matters; (2) enrollment has largely in- 
creased in many states; (3) local organiza- 
tions have been better satisfied since they 
have had a voice in the affairs of the State 
organization; (4) greater efficiency and 
economy has resulted; (5) programs for the 
various organizations have been better 
co-ordinated and much abler speakers 
obtained for less expense by reason of the 
economy in traveling expenses. There are 
many other advantages, but the great fact 
lies in the ability of all organizations to get 
together and speak with one voice. Legis- 
lation is more easily effected; a greater 
esprit de corps and a finer morale of the 
teaching force results. The disadvantages 
are few. The Research Committee has 
worked out the details in elaborate fashion 
and is able to give to the school people of 
the State answers to all the problems which 
arise; they are able to guide the matter in 
such a way as to avoid undesirable forms 
of organization. 








mes 


The Kentucky Education Association 
therefore invites all district educational 
associations to act at their general meeting 
this fall and appoint committees to act in 
accordance with the plan outlined. 


FROM THE COLORADO EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


To Secretaries 
tions: 


s of State Education A ssocia- 


GREETINGS: 


On recommendation of the Budget Com- 
mittee, the Board of Directors of the 
National Education Association adopted a 
resolution at the Los Angeles meeting which 
appeals to me as far-reaching in its possi- 
bilities. This resolution is as follows: 


Whereas, The wide-spread economic disturbance 
through which the United States and other nations 
of the world are passing is evidence of serious 
social-economic maladjustment, and, 

Whereas, The education of the people of a democ- 
racy determines its method of dealing with social- 
economic problems, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That the Board of 
Directors of the National Education Association 
recommends to the President of the Association the 
appointment ofa committee of not more than ten to 
propose to the Association desirable social-economic 
goals of America, and that the committee indicate 
the materials and methods which the schools of the 
nation should use to attain these goals; 

‘And Be It Further Resolved, That the sum of 
$10,000 or such part thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby appropriated for the use of said committee, 
no part of which shall be used for personal or travel 
expense of members of the committee. 


If the ‘president of the National Educa- 
tion Association can secure the services of 
ten educators in the nation whose standing 
will not only command the respect and 


confidence of our own profession, but the’ 


respect and confidence of the people of the 
nation, I am of the opinion that large and 
significant results can come from. this 
action on the part of the Board of Directors 
of the National Education Association. 


Do you consider the matter worthy of 
the attention of your members through 
your JOURNAL? 

Cordially yours, 
W. B. Mooney, 
Executive Secretary. 
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University of Kentucky Law College 
Library Has Many First 
Editions 








oes 











COLLEGE OF LAW, UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


The picturesque building which now 
houses the College of Law and Law 
Library, was constructed in 1889 to house 
the Agricultural Experiment Station. It 
was later used as a Chemistry building, 
and was remodeled five years ago for the 
use of the College of Law. 

The Law Library is located on the second 
floor of the building, and includes in its 
catalogue a good working library and 
many fine first editions including Littell’s 
“Laws of Kentucky;’’ Henning’s ‘‘Statutes 
of Virginia’? which deal with the first 


legislature in Virginia in 1619 before 
Kentucky was made a separate state; 
Plowden’s (English) Report and the origi- 
nal reports of Tennessee and several other 
states. 

A complete set of original English 
statutes from the time of the Magna Charta 
to date is included in the valuable historical 
volumes contained in the University Law 
Library, and is said to be one of the finest 
if not the finest of its kind in this country. 
Another valuable collection is the com- 
plete Irish reports during the period of the 
Irish Rebellion. 
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GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


State Teachers Ass’ns Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
etc. Entirely refurnished and redecorated. 

400 Rooms 400 Baths 
Jackson Blvd., Dearborn & Quincy Sts. 
CHICAGO 














The most complete set in the State of 
Kentucky, of all the latest statutes of the 
forty-eight states with the exception of the 
five states publishing new statutes next 
year, is contained in the University Law 
Library. And numbered among the most 
interesting volumes is a report of the 
“Causes Determined by the State Supreme 
Court for the District of Kentucky, and 
by the Court of Appeals in Which Titles to 
Lands Werein Dispute,’’ published by James 
Hughes and printed in Lexington in 1803 
by John Bradford. 


A BLAME FOR CRIME 


The most compelling factor of the 
underlying cause for the ever-increasing 
number of youthful criminals entering 
reformatories, jails,and penitentiaries today 
lies at the door of society in the neglect to 
provide for the leisure time activities for 
boys, especially under-privileged boys, 
declared William Edwin Hall, member of 
the New York State Crime Commission, 
in an address over the radio recently. He 
continued in part: : 

“Not long ago I viewed the lineup at 
police headquarters in New York. I 
was shocked to see that a very large num- 
ber of those who had been arrested were 
boys under twenty-one years of age. The 
other day I stood within the gray walls of 
Sing Sing Prison and saw one hundred of 
the most recent arrivals and was struck by 
the fact that these newly arrived convicts 
were practically all mere boys. 

“Month after month there is a con- 
tinuous stream of youth into the jails and 
penitentiaries of ourcountry. The average 
age of the criminal is getting younger and 
younger. Official records prove that crimi- 


nals are not made overnight, but evolve 
from juvenile delinquents.” 


OUR ROYAL LETTER 
By RutTH ROGERs, 


First Grade Training Teacher, Unwwersity 
of Kentucky Training School, Lexingion 


In the first grade at the University of 
Kentucky one day last spring, the children 
were enjoying a newspaper of their reading 
level. On the front page were some 
pictures. One set was of the Japanese 
Prince and Princess who recently crossed 
our continent, and the other set was of the 
King and Queen of Siam. The children 
were immediately interested and everyone 
seemed to understand just what a king was. 
One child asked when he was coming to 
Lexington and the answer was that he 
would not visitus. The child persisted and 
remarked that probably the reason was that 
no one had invited him. 


One socially minded individual said he 
thought it would be very wise for us to 
write and invite the King and Queen to 
come to see us. It was decided that we 
should all write letters and that if each was 
the best job that the writer could do, all 
letters would be sent. 


In preparing for the actual writing several 
activities were carried on. Some wanted to 
know more about Siam; some wanted to 
know why the King had come; others 
wished to clear up writing difficulties such 
as letter formation or neatness. All were 
busy thinking about what they would write. 


We wrote our letters one day and sent 
them off in the mail. Some of the messages 
were very interesting. One girl asked that 
when the king came he would please bring 
along some princesses because she had 
never seen one. A boy said he wished to 
know just what kinds of flowers they had in 
Siam and why the Siamese children had 
dark skin. Knowing that the King had 
come for medical aid, one child said, 
“Dear King Prajadipok: How is your 
growth?” 


As you can see, each had his own pecu- 
liar interest in the King. The only tragedy 
in the whole affair was the faith among all 
the children that the King would surely 
come. They never seemed to doubt but 
that he would come on the first train. The 
teacher explained that he had his itinerary 
all made in advance, but they clung to 
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their belief that our invitation could 


easily change his plans. 


We waited and waited and no letter 
came, and because he could not possibly 
come the teacher was willing to let the 
matter drop. The children, however, still 
talked about him as one would an old friend 
who failed to answer one’s letter. We had 
decided that if the letter came after school 
was out we would have a party at someone’s 
house and read it. Then, the last morning, 
it was in the mail! A long white envelope 
with the Siamese royal stamp on the back. 
The children returned from their last 
assembly and as we were all gathered for 
the last time we read the letter. The 
parents were as excited as we, and everyone 
wanted to touch it and see for himself. 
It was a thoroughly satisfactory letter, 
and this is what it said: 


May 25, 1931 
DEAR MADAM: 


Your letter of the 19th instant and enclosed notes 
from Nancy Ellen, Dudley, Mary Patsy Shely, 
Doris Jane, Esther Price, Pennie Roberts, Cassell 
Stewart, Ellen Link, Ewing, Caroline, Sarah, one 
unsigned, Irvin, James, Alex Parker, Jimmy Sigler, 
Bobby Lee, Billy Mac, Ben Buckley, Ann Barron, 
Sally, Julia Landrum, and Caroline, have been 
brought to the knowledge of His Majesty. 


I am commanded to request you to thank the 
children for their efforts in writing those nice little 
letters telling His Majesty of their interest in Him 
and inviting Him to visit them at Lexington. His 
Majesty is pleased to know that they are thinking 
of Him and hopes that they will always remain 
friends of Siam. The King, however, regrets He is 
unable to go to see them and trusts they will grow 
up fine American men and women. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) M. C. Viputya, 
Private Secretary to His Majesty, 
The King of Siam. 
Miss Ruth Rogers, 
University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


No one will ever know the pleasure with 
which we received that letter among us. 
We will never feel that Siam is quite so far 
away, for have we not had a letter from His 
Majesty, King Prajadipok? 

You may be wondering how this letter- 
writing interest originated. Always when 
beginning reading we make stories about 
our experiences and these are written by the 
teacher on the blackboard. Later we write 
or rather dictate to the teacher letters to 
various people and some of these the 


children will copy for themselves. From 
all these experiences over a period of months 
a sentence sense is developed. 


When the time comes that the child’s 
writing ability is such and his interest is 
such that he wishes to write for himself 
his own story, he goes at it this way. 
He provides himself with paper and pencil 
and a small piece of paper called a ‘‘word 
sheet.” When he has decided what he is 
going to say he goes to a teacher with 
the “word sheet,”’ and tells her which words 
he needs. She writes them and he watches. 
He returns to his own place and composes 
his story with the help of these words which 
he could not write. Some children will do 
a great deal more of this type of writing 
than others. 


Watching the interest in writing grow, 
one sees a depth of interest and experience. 
The thought processes of a child will grow 
and develop in a short space of time. A 
few children will be able to tell and write 
stories of lively interest. We had one 
murder story written one day! Some 
children only write a few sentences. All 
were interested and all at one time 
or another made contributions. Pictures 
sometimes accompanied the stories. Many 
times the picture would be on the front of 
a manila sheet and the story on the back. 
Some children made story books. 

Has this type of activity value? In the 
first place, it might be termed legitimate 
writing motivation; on the other hand, it 
might be justified as language motivation. 
Further, it might be called an indirect 
introduction to spelling and the use of it. 
But I would rather believe that these chil- 
dren have had a contact with the world of 
creative imagination and productive think- 
ing, in a simple way, than to feel that we 
had extracted from them lessons in lan- 
guage, writing, or spelling. 


NEARLY HALF OF OUR TEACHERS 
WENT TO SUMMER SCHOOL 


More than 421,000 teachers, or about 
forty-five per cent of the Nation’s combined 
administrative, instructional, and super- 
visory staffs of public elementary and 
secondary schools, took special courses last 
summer, according to a survey made by the 
National Education Association. 
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A VOCATION PROJECT 
By Miriam NELWYN AGNEW, 
Ashland High School 


The following project on ‘Vocations’ 
has been in use in my classes once each 
semester for the past three years. The 
pupils should begin as sophomores to 
think about a probable choice of life work. 
This project which is made in the form of a 
booklet gives the needed incentive to start 
thinking along that channel. 


The aim of such a project is knowledge 
of various vocations and exploration into 
the fields of the vocations, and not an 
immediate choice of life work. 


Many pupils drift along and do not 
select carefully the studies carried in high 
school. When the project is worked out 
each child should know what subjects he 
should have to contribute most to what he 
thinks he desires to do. 

The discussion should touch upon the 
qualities which make for success in life; 
it should cause the pupils to be in a mood 
to consider the various opportunities which 
the social and the business world hold out 
to the youth today. A list of one hundred 
vocations should be compiled by each 
pupil. (We have one reference book which 
discusses three thousand vocations.) Care 
should be taken to make it broad enough 
to include many kinds of vocations and 
professions and to appeal to all types of 
boys and girls. 

After discussing and planning concerning 
these various vocations, the pupils will 
arrive at the factors which it is wise for 
= to consider in choosing a vocation in 
ife. 

The following is a suggested model for 
chapters to be used: 

1. The duties involved in the vocation. 

2. The education or preparation neces- 
sary, and the expense in time and money. 

3. The personal qualities necessary to 
success in my vocation (codes of ethics, 
etc.). 

4. The possibilities for advancement 
and money-making. 

5. The social opportunities it affords. 

a. Opportunities for serving one’s 
fellows. 


b. Contacts afforded for one’s own 
pleasure or social advancement. 


6. Illustrations of well-known men and 
women who have succeeded in this vocation, 


7. Interviews with representatives of 
various vocations, especially mine. 


8. Avocation or avocations. 


9. Ten years from now (includes a diary 
of each day kept for one week now and 
then). 


10. My favorite books and poems. 


All the rules of book making are followed. 
Each pupil has to make his own book back 
from cardboard or paper and must decorate 
it in his own way. The inside is arranged 
with title sheet, preface, list of one hundred 
vocations with a short paragraph on ‘‘Why 
I Chose This Vocation,’’ content sheet 
chapters, alphabetically arranged index, 
and bibliography. 


Each chapter is profusely illustrated. 
We collect magazines for several months, 
so that each child may have plenty of 
pictures. Many pictures can have ideas 
read into them. This alone teaches the 
child to increase his power of imagination 
and his ingenuity. 


In Chapter III,‘“The Personal Qualities 
Necessary to Success in My Vocation,” 
each child has a general code of ethics and 
a specific one for his particular job; for 
example, 


TEN “BE’s’’ FOR BUSINESS GIRLS 
(Owen Ford, October, 1930, McCall’s) 


BE 
Reliable, 
Industrious, 
Loyal, 
Discreet, 
Obliging, 
Tactful, 
Patient, 
Tolerant, 
Enthusiastic, 
Cheerful. 


Each one of these ideas, as well as all 
others, can be illustrated easily by an 
appropriate picture, searched for and 
found among the numerous pictures in the 
many magazines collected. 


1Outline 1 to 6 taken from ‘‘Teaching English in the Junior High School,”’ by Webster & Smith, page 183. 
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Ohio Walley Teachers’ Agency, mentor, Ky. 


A. J. JOLLY, Founder 
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“Committees and individuals studying 
the various vocations will bring informa- 
tion to the class as a whole. The resulting 
increase of the pupils’ knowledge of this 
important subject will make the project of 
real value, quite apart from the gain of 
power in composition.’ 

The logical culmination of this study of 
vocations is the preparation of an exhibit, 
the making of charts, and the writing of 
informative pamphlets which will be of use 
to all members of the school. These 
pamphlets or booklets are ‘‘Sales Booklets’’ 
in which pupils will try to sell their trade 
or vocation to the other person. It will 
also show the others that there is something 
to his vocation too, especially if several 
have chosen that one. The results should 
be the following: 


1. Pupils acquire habits and skills in 
the searching out of materials, and the 
organizing of materials, for effective presen- 
tation to the class in a short talk.® 

2. The enrichment of the pupil’s stock 
of knowledge is remarkable, for he profits 
not only by his own findings, but also 
through committee and individual reports 
he becomes a sharer in the results of the 
labors of all. 

3. The value of and the relation of 
good English in business; such as business 
letters, applications, notices, receipts, etc. 

4. It gives a larger view of the social 
and economic background. 

5. It gives the child an opportunity to 
share his knowledge and experiences with 
the group. 

6. It gives him an opportunity for active 
co-operation and competition. 

7. To develop the ability to give a 
definite explanation adapted to the under- 
standing of the audience. 

8. Development of greater confidence 
in speaking to the class with increased 
interest in self-expression. 

9. Some knowledge of the principles of 
salesmanship; such as courtesy, conviction, 


sIbid., page 185. 
‘Ibid. 


explanation, effectiveness, knowledge of 
subject, interest-atmosphere, desire for 
thing sold. 

10. To learn to express oneself natur- 
ally, thereby keeping one’s own personality 
in the foreground. 


The student’s reaction to this exercise is 
usually good. After all, each child is vitally 
interested in himself even though at this 
stage of the game (sophomore), he seems to 
be very lazy. He gets an incentive to see 
if he really can do all he says he can in his 
vocation. Many have queer ideas of their 
ability while others desire only to make 
enough money to own a car of their own. 

Many parents are pleased with the 
vocation project idea because it does start 
the child thinking naturally along the idea 
of a life work. Each person usually drifts 
until he has a motive. The interview in 
Chapter VII (Interview with Representa- 
tives of My Vocation) helps to give the 
child an inspiration to go ahead and work 
toward a goal. 


TEN MISTAKES OF LIFE 


Judge McCormick, of San Francisco, says 
these are the ten mistakes of life: 

To attempt to set up your own standards 
of right and wrong. 

To try to measure the enjoyments of 
others by your own. 

To expect uniformity of opinion in this 
world. 

To fail to make allowances for inexperi- 
ence. 

To endeavor to mold all dispositions 
alike. 

Not to yield to unimportant trifles. 

To look for perfection in our own actions. 

To worry ourselves and others about 
what cannot be remedied. 

Not to help everybody, wherever, how- 
ever, and whenever we can. 

To consider anything impossible that we 
cannot ourselves perform. 


2 Webster & —_. “Teaching English in the Junior High School,” page 183. 





Modern Goals in Penmanship 


By Kitty Conroy, 
University Training School, Lexington 


“Modern goals in penmanship teaching 
differ from the traditional in that pupils 
now write, not for the sake of imitating a 
set model, but for the sake of conveying 
ideas. The first step is to stimulate the 
child to a purpose in writing—a desire to 
write a letter or to fill out a bank slip. The 
second step is so to equip him with methods 

















Kitty CONROY 


of work that he will attack his writing 
problems intelligently. General instruc- 
tion in handwriting, however, is not suffi- 
cient; specific instruction in the particular 
skills which the class or the pupil has not 
acquired is necessary. This means remedial 
work. Hence the third step is to discover 
each pupil’s writing difficulties so that they 
can be corrected.’ 

The basic principles underlying the 
method used in the University Training 
School, as developed in the S. A. Courtis 
Manual, are: 

1. Present a definite objective goal for 
each child. 


1Alltucker, Margaret. 


2. Let him try to reach it. 

3. Have him measure his own success 
or failure. 

4. In event of failure, supply such 
assistance as he may ask for, and encourage 
him to try again. 

5. In event of success, present a new 
and slightly more difficult objective until 
the ultimate goal is reached. 

It is interesting to watch the enthusiasm 
and progress of pupils who are writing for a 
definite purpose and who take pride in 
seeing how nearly their writing reaches the 
standard for children of their grade. Even 
children who have serious writing difficul- 
ties, and those handicapped by poor motor 
control, become enthusiastic and eager in 
the light of this new achievement. 

This was the case with a pupil entering 
the sixth grade of the University Training 
School in September, 1930. He wrote with 
his left hand, had poor motor control, held 
his pen awkwardly, and sat in an uncom- 
fortable position while writing. In addition 
to these difficulties he was firmly convinced 
that he could not write and that it was 
useless to try to improve. Consequently 
he took little interest in any form of written 
work and made no attempt toward growth 
in this particular skill. The first step in 
dealing with this problem was a conference 
between the teacher and the pupil, at which 
time the need for his learning to write 
legibly and with a certain amount of facility 
was discussed. The means by which he 
might attack his writing problems and 
improve his skill were explained to him and 
a plan for work was outlined. At the end of 
the conference he felt he could at least 
make some improvement and _ showed 
eagerness to begin this new method. 

For the next few days he worked dili- 
gently, asking frequently for help and 
striving to maintain good writing position, 
as that had been emphasized in the con- 
ference as being necessary to the develop- 
ment of good handwriting ability. Upon 
each instance of work well done, or if 


particular effort was made, the teacher | 


“The Teaching of Handwriting.” Journal of the National Education Association. 
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took occasion to comment upon it and to 
give praise whenever possible. 

Progress was so slow at first that the 
possibility of the pupil’s becoming dis- 
couraged again necessiated frequent con- 
ferences in which the teacher and pupil 
together discussed the improvement and 
reasons for it, or in case of lack of improve- 
ment, constructive criticism was offered 
by the teacher. Suggestions for ways to 
overcome difficulties and bring about better 
work were given by the teacher and often 
supplemented by the child. 

Before many weeks marked improve- 
ment was noticeable, not only in regular 
writing periods, but in all other forms of 
written work. Specimen copies of work 
were kept from time to time and it became 
a great source of satisfaction to the child 


(September 14, 1930) 


to compare later copies with that first 
sample taken on September 14. 


The first sample of work was taken on 
September 14, 1930, when the children were 
asked to write a short note to the teacher. 
The second sample is a copy selected from 
a day’s writing lesson taken on December 
1, 1930. The third sample, which was 
taken on January 9, 1931, is a copy of a 
part of a day’s written work in spelling. 

By the close of school in June this pupil 
was writing with a fair degree of facility 
and skill and had a keen sense of pride in 
his achievement. It was particularly 
gratifying when he expressed his deter- 
mination to continue to work for even 
greater improvement since he now believed 
he could learn to write well. 


(December 1, 1930) 
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VOTE! PLEASE VOTE! 


A constitutional amendment will be sub- 
mitted at the election in November which 
will permit the smaller cities of Kentucky 
to vote bonds to the amount of four per 
cent of the assessed value of the cities’ 
property, instead of two per cent as per- 
mitted under the present constitution. 
If every one of the fifteen thousand teachers 
in Kentucky will vote for it, the amend- 
ment will probably carry. Certainly, every 
teacher in Kentucky has an obligation to 
vote on this amendment, whether he votes 
for or against it. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
believes that the amendment should carry. 
It is being sponsored by members of the 
Department of Superintendence and mem- 
bers of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion. There is justice in the amendment. 
Many cities in Kentucky have been com- 
pelled to resort to methods that they did 
not like in order to obtain buildings for 
their communities. Holding companies 
have been formed, and buildings have been 
rented to school boards in order that com- 
munities might have suitable buildings in 
which children might attend school. It is 
our hope that every teacher in Kentucky 
will vote for the amendment, and will urge 
the citizens of his community to vote for it. 
The teachers can exert enough influence to 
carry this amendment if they will go to 
work actively and do so. 

At the election in November of this year 
every citizen of Kentucky will have an 
opportunity to vote on a constitutional 


convention which, if called, will give to the 
State a new constitution. 


Kentucky is working under her fourth 
constitution. The first was adopted in 
1792 and served as the instrument of 
government for the State for seven years. 
The second was adopted in 1799 and was 
used until 1851. The third lasted from 
1851 to 1891. The one under which we are 
now operating was adopted in 1891. 


Thousands of our people believe that the 
time has come when we need a new consti- 
tution. We are not urging you to vote for 
the constitutional convention, but we are 
urging you to consider seriously the need 
for a new constitution for Kentucky and to 
vote either for or against the convention. 
Every good citizen has an obligation to 
vote in every election. We earnestly hope 
that the teachers of Kentucky will vote on 
both amendments this fall. Study the 
situation carefully, and cast your ballot in 
the interest of what seems to you the best 
welfare of Kentucky. 


WILL OUR BRAINS CATCH UP? 


The mental capacity of man has been in- 
creased and multiplied so that the highest 
modern mind seems to belong to another 
species than the slow reactions of the peas- 
ant. Some day our brains will catch up 
with our instruments, our wisdom with our 
knowledge, our purpose with our powers. 
The twentieth century belongs to psychol- 
ogy.—Will Durant. 
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QUTLOOK FOR FINANCING !RURAL 
EDUCATION IN KENTUCKY 


By J. A. PAYNE, 


Superintendent Harrison County Schools 


In many counties of Kentucky the 
assessments of rural property have been 
declining for several years. In Harrison 
County it has declined three millions in the 
past ten years, and now farmers are 
demanding a very large reduction. 'Any- 
one who has studied this problem carefully 
will have to admit that real estate is 
assessed at too high a rate. 


How does Kentucky propose to meet the 
situation and provide the revenue for 
county and State which will be lost by 
decreased assessments on real estate? 


An equal opportunity, educationally, for 
all of the children of Kentucky, has been 
the slogan of the Kentucky Education 
Association for several years. But what 
are we doing about it? Almost all of the 
counties of Kentucky have always fallen 
far short of the funds needed for providing 
good schools for rural children. In more 
than a majority of the counties the financial 
support has been a pittance. 


Now we are faced with a serious prob- 
lem. There is no question but the condi- 
tion should be clearly pointed out to the 
members of the Legislature. They should 
be asked to frame a taxing law which would 
raise ample revenue for education as well 
as other needs of the State, and one which 
will be more satisfactory to owners of 
real estate. 


The tax on gasoline for the construction 
of roads in Kentucky is an example of a tax 
which has worked admirably, and meets 
with a minimum of objections. 


There is no doubt that sufficient revenue 
could be raised in Kentucky for all purposes 
and paid in a manner which would be no 
burden to any of the tax payers. 


County school superintendents and others 
who see the imminent danger to rural 
education should call mass meetings and 
petition their representatives in the next 
General Assembly of Kentucky to take 
care of the rural schools while lightening 
the assessments of real estate. 
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Some Apparent Deficiencies in Cer- 
tification Laws of Kentucky 


By WARREN PEYTON, 


Director of Certification, Department of Education, Frankfort 


At present there are approximately nine 
thousand people in Kentucky holding 
certificates in excess of the number required 
to fill public school positions. It is 
recognized that the granting of certificates 
is purely an impersonal function of the 
State and should be used neither to help 
nor hinder individuals in entering the 
teaching profession except as it indicates 
the candidate’s ability to render the 
highest quality of service for which the 
Statecan pay. Recent check of certificates 
in effect in Kentucky shows that all public 
school positions could be filled with people 
who hold certificates based upon sixteen 
or more semester hours of college training 
and that three-fifths of these positions 
could be filled by individuals who have 
certificates upon basis of two years 6r 
more of college training. This raises the 
pertinent question as to whether standards 
should not be raised for entering the teach- 
ing profession. If training makes for 
better teaching assuredly the State should 
have teachers of the highest training 
possible under existing conditions. 

The purpose of certification is to set 
standards of training necessary for entering 
the teaching profession to the end that the 
youth of the State may be protected from 
inferior and poorly qualified teachers. The 
history of certification in Kentucky shows 
that an effective method of raising stand- 
ards and one that has been used repeatedly 
is the enactment of laws and regulations 
governing the issuance of certificates. In 
fact the most notable periods of educational 
progress within the State have been those 
in which teaching standards and teacher- 
training facilities have been advanced by 
appropriate legislation. It is axiomatic 
that the State’s educational status cannot 
be raised permanently aside from standards 
maintained for entering the teaching 
profession. 

In connection with certification of 
teachers in Kentucky, the inquiry may be 


made as to whether present laws are as 
nearly perfect and satisfactory as they can 
be made under existing circumstances. It 
is generally agreed by educational leaders 
and others who have given the matter some 
thought that there are many deficiencies 
in the certification laws of Kentucky that 
should receive thoughtful attention with a 
view to correcting them. 


CONFLICTING LAWS 


One serious defect is the conflicts in the 
different laws that govern the granting of 
certificates. Much has been said in recent 
years about unification of the State's 
educational program, yet there are a num- 
ber of certification laws that either conflict 
directly or nullify the effective operation 
of each other. Because of such conflicts 
there has been created a tendency among 
some applicants to look for “‘the bargain 
counter,” or to “shop around’ when 
seeking certificates. There are now four 
specific certification laws in effect. These 
are: (a) The general certification law en- 
acted in 1926; (b) the so-called quasi-nor- 
mal school certification law affecting private 
educational institutions; (c) the certification 
law for the College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky; and (d) the certification 
law for the four white teachers’ colleges. 
Under these different laws each agency 
functions practically independent of the 
others. There is no unifying force or 
common standard for the issuance of 
certificates of like tenure and_ validity. 
There is little wonder that applicants have 
attempted to dodge specific requirements 
of one agency when it was to their advan- 
tage to get certificates elsewhere that would 
confer the same privileges. Likewise, con- 
fusion arises with employing boards and 
teachers as to validity of certificates issued 
by the different agencies. 


It seems that there should be some co- 
ordinating body representing the different 
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certificating agencies which could recom- 
mend standards, nomenclature, and specific 
course requirements for certificates of like 
grade, tenure, and validity. In this way 
much confusion could be eliminated and 
the whole plan of certification strengthened. 


CERTIFICATES OF UNRESTRICTED 
VALIDITY 


A second defect is the issuance of certif- 
icates without considering the specific field 
for which they may be used and the 
applicants, training for public school 
service. As an example, an applicant may 
secure the Standard High School Certificate 
which is valid for teaching in any grade of 
the public schools from the .first to the 
twelfth. Such applicant may have taken 
his training in a highly technical school of 
engineering, law, journalism, or schools of 
like character without any idea of teaching 
in the public schools. Financial pressure 
or failure to succeed in his chosen line turns 
him to the profession of teaching when the 
only preparation he has had for the work 
isa change of mind and reversal of circum- 
stances. Such individuals may succeed 
in public school work, but assuredly success 
will be quicker and more pronounced if he 
has had training for work in the field of 
education. 


To get away from the depressing effects 
of “blanket certificates,’ in the elementary 
and secondary schools, definite training 
requirements should be set up for different 
fields of school work and certificates issued 
to those who have fulfilled the requirements 
for the fields in which they are to be 
employed. There are certain general scho- 
lastic and cultural requirements that all 
applicants should be required to have, but 
in addition to these there must be definite 
professional and scholastic training for 
specific lines of public school activity if 
Kentucky is to have a_ professionally 
trained body of teachers. 


EXAMINATIONS OBSOLETE 


Examination as a method for admitting 
applicants to the teaching profession are 
obsolete and have been discarded by most 
states that have made marked educational 
progress. As used at present the only 


thing that the examination can test is 
scholarship, or rather ability to answer 
questions based upon textbooks. 


Prob- 
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ably this served a purpose when the whole 
theory of education was based upon the 
idea that ‘“‘Knowledge is power,’ and 
teachers did not have access to teacher- 
training courses and institutions as they 
have at present. Under present conditions 
less than five per cent of certificates issued 
are based upon examinations. Examina- 
tions can be abolished without materially 
affecting the teaching profession of the 
State. 


DIRECTOR OF TEACHER-TRAINING 


In administering public education in 
Kentucky there has never been a depart- 
ment of teacher-training that functioned 
in connection with teacher supply and 
demand. There has been no adequate 
means of developing in connection with 
the teachers’ colleges and the private 
educational institutions of the State a 
definite, unified teacher-training program. 
A director of teacher-training could advise 
with agents of the State teachers colleges 
and other institutions to the end that a 
program might be developed. The director 
of teacher-training should have available 
data on the teacher supply and demand 
in the different school positions and know 
the facilities for meeting the demand. In 
this way all the facilities of the State could 
work together for a common purpose and 
co-ordinate the State’s teacher-training 
activities. 


“The greatest teacher is he who shall 
teach men to do without a teacher.” —Walt 
Whitman. 


Vocational Education and Its 
Relation to Industry 


By BENNETT BRIGMAN, 


Dean Speed Scientific School, University of Louisville 


In this new industrial or so-called 
“machine civilization,’ our life has be- 
come more complex. Its activities are on a 
far larger scale and are more intimately 
related. Because of the remarkable 
development of science and invention there 
is now an especial need for a training in 
industrial lines. Natural ability and adapt- 
ability are no longer sufficient for the 
demands and needs of American industry. 
The day for the master-workman to in- 
struct the apprentice at his side is past. 
We think and act in terms of production. 
The modern industrial plant is poorly 
adapted to supply the necessary theoretical 
training for its future operatives. 


In spite of the report of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education which 
states that the vocational enrollment in 
the United States increased more than 
five hundred per cent during the years from 
1918 to 1926, it is estimated that at least 
seventy per cent of all children drop out of 
school before entering the high school. 
It is also estimated by the Census Bureau 
that in the country as a whole approxi- 
mately thirty per cent of the population 
‘gainfully employed are engaged in manu- 
facturing or mechanical operation.’”’ The 
children who leave the grammar school 
naturally find employment, and in the 
cities this employment is largely industrial ; 
therefore, this thirty percent of manufac- 
turing and industrial operatives is composed 
largely of those individuals whose vocations 
are a matter of chance employment. Hence, 
the problem of procuring and maintaining 
a trained working force in a rapidly 
expanding industrial era is a task that is of 
serious moment to the industrialist. 


In a recent discussion of this subject at 
a meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers it was stated, ‘‘For 
all positions in industrial employment men 
use a certain amount of knowledge and 
skill. 
position. 


The amount varies according to 
These are commonly classified 


as executive, skilled, semi-skilled, and 
unskilled. The executive and_ technical 
group presumably need the highest type of 
general and professional education. The 
skilled group embraces tradesmen who 
have served an apprenticeship of four 


years’ duration. The semi-skilled are 
largely machine operators. But these 
classifications are old-fashioned. It should 


now be the ambition of every industrial 
executive to have only skilled men in his 
organization; not semi-skilled or half- 
competent, unskilled or incompeterit. The 
day of unskilled labor has passed. It has 
long been shown that economy of operation 
demands skill in even the most or‘inary 
tasks.” 


In engineering education ‘‘this situ tion 
affects the colleges in important resp} cts. 
It threatens the integrity of the enginec-ing 
degree, and it overloads the colleges vith 
men for whom their distinctive type: of 
training is inappropriate . . . . There #re 
two types of young men to be provided fc, 
one already employed in industry bvt 
desirous of giving a limited time t 
intensive technical training to facilitate hise 


progress in chosen lines of activity; and the + 


other the secondary school graduate who 
does not desire an arduous theoretical 
preparation, but who seeks to enter the 
industrial field through its junior technical 
or supervisory services and work his way 
up.” 

In an industrial country, improved 
equipment and working conditions call for 
more and better training; this is only a 
natural condition. The problem is: Who 
is responsible, what agency or agencies 
must train these workers, and who shall 
bear the expense? 


Public funds are expended for academic, 
commercial, agricultural, and professional 
education which according to the 1930 
census care for a group of approximately 
fifteen per cent of our population. This 
group represents what we call the “‘leaders,” 
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and there can be no criticism of the expendi- 
ture of the large sums devoted to it. Indus- 
try, however, contributes its share of the 
funds for all education and it receives only 
a small share of the returns in the form of 
trained workers. The workers themselves 
are also contributors to public funds. So it 
appears to me that we have ample justifi- 
cation to demand a training for so large a 
group which needs just such consideration. 


In arguing for the “rights” of industry 
I wish to emphasize this fact. While I 
believe industry is justly entitled to receive 
workers trained at public expense, I also 
hold and subscribe to the belief that 
industry must assume a part of the respon- 
sibility for the training program. This 
responsibility must take the form of part- 
time employment, the loan of or the dele- 
gation of experienced or skilled employees 
as instructors, the supplying of materials 
and equipment when and where required, 
and above all, an assurance of employment 
when the training is completed. 


In other words, if industrial workers are 
to be best trained for the work they are 
given to do, the industrial organizations 
must give more consideration to the train- 
ing. No industrial enterprise can hope to 
look entirely outside itself to a source of 
competently trained workers. It is then the 
facility of performance or skill which comes 
from practice, that industry must provide; 
while the teaching of knowledge, the how 
and why, the vocabulary and technology 
of the work must come from educational 
sources. Thus, in the last analysis, there 
is opportunity and need for a well-organized 
co-operation between factory and school. 
This co-operation will not only improve a 
man’s value through better vocational 
training, but will through general education 
improve his value as a citizen and employee. 


The history of education from its earliest 
records reveals the effects of extraneous 
influences upon the profession. In like 
manner the history of our American 
Education reveals that there has been a 
constant and an increasing influence exerted 
by the citizen and the commercial and 
industrial interests of the country to say 
what type of schools we shall have and what 
shall be taught. The unusual place which 
education occupies in our American life 
and government is significant of its impor- 
tance in “maintaining and advancing the 
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kind of liberal civilization to which we are 
committed by both tradition and aspira- 
tion.’”’ But somewhere or somehow, sooner 
or later a halt must be called on these 
influences. The American educational 
system which so intimately reflects the 
aspirations of the whole nation, aims to 
serve so many ends that it must soon 
become complicated and overburdened. 


We as educators are faced with a serious 
national policy in this increasing influence 
which attempts to direct our work. The 
“vast economic, political, and_ social 
changes which are occurring in these United 
States,’’ are modifying the administrative 
and teaching processes of the American 
system of education. 

It appears to me, therefore, that the 
point has been reached where we must do 
a bit of ‘‘influencing’”’ ourselves. We 
understand, of course, that the primary 
interest of the employer is vocational 
competence. This pays him direct returns 
in dollars and cents. Let us educate him 
to the cause of joint responsibility. Let 
us hold out to him the increased financial 
rewards which will come through co- 
operation and co-ordination of our efforts 
to produce trained workers and good 
citizens. 
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STATE ACTIVE IN WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE WELFARE WORK 


By W. L. NoFIcER, 


Asbury College, Permanent Chairman 
and Director, Kentucky Division 


During the closing hours of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection held in Washington in the 
autumn of 1930, the delegates went on 
record as urging the establishment of a 
movement for child health and welfare in 
each state of the Union and likewise in 
each county of the respective states, to 
carry into every community the findings 
and recommendations of the conference. 

In response to this request seventeen 
states have made a serious effort to carry 
out the general program agreed upon. 
However, Kentucky, in launching its 
movement, leads all other states in 


making permanent plans for the future. 
The purpose of the Kentucky Division of 
the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, as the movement is 
called, is to give to the children of our 


Commonwealth the highest and _ best 
advantages possible in every way. This 
movement in Kentucky is in the process 
of formation, and some time will be re- 
quired for its completion. A planning 
committee has been selected to aid the 
directors in planning the movement and 
in carrying out these plans to a successful 
conclusion. 


STATE COUNCIL BEING FORMED 


In addition to this there is a State 
Council composed of approximately one 
hundred and seventy members, represent- 
ing the heads or directors of state-wide 
social, educational, fraternal and religious 
organizations; the registered delegates to 
the White House Conference in November 
and the special Health Conference in 
February, and the presidents of ‘‘A’’ grade 
junior and senior colleges and universities 
of the State. The purpose of this body is 
advisory and co-operative and it is con- 
sidered one of the distinctive features of 
the Kentucky White House Conference 
set-up. Dr. H. E. Barnard, National 
Director of the White House Conference 
reports that Kentucky is the first state to 
work out a plan of co-operation among its 
various state-wide organizations in further- 
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ing the movement for child health and 
protection. 

As a part of the set-up in Kentucky, 
there will also be formed a group of fact- 
finding committees and sub-committees 
organized under four major sections: 
Health and medical service, social welfare, 
education and moral and religious training. 
The purpose of these committees is to 
secure as complete and accurate informa- 
tion on the foregoing general topics and 
their subdivisions as may be possible. The 
actual facts and conditions will, therefore, 
become available, and upon these a con- 
structive program may be outlined. 

Upon the completion of the work of the 
fact-finding committees, there will be 
called a State Conference, composed of 
perhaps six hundred or more selected 
delegates, representing all groups dealing 
with children and young people from every 
part of the State. This conference will 
probably be held during the late fall, and 
the reports of the committees, including 
recommendations, will be placed before 
this body for discussion, possible revision 
and adoption. It wili then be the task of 
the interested individuals and groups of 
the State to carry the findings of this 
conference to every community in the 
Commonwealth and translate these recom- 
mendations into actual practice. In order 
to do this, it will be necessary to form a 
local organization in each county. District 
or county conferences will be held, bringing 
together all groups and forces dealing with 
child life. 

It is evident from the foregoing that this 
is not only a program of fact-finding, 
but one of education as well. Therefore 
it is necessary to secure the sympathetic 
support and co-operation of the press, and 
other means of communication. It is 
hoped that all groups, organizations, and 
sections will join together in this great 
forward movement for the welfare of the 
children and young people of our Common- 
wealth. 
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A Message to the Twelve Thousand 


By J. CATRON JONEs, 


Secretary Kentucky Constitutional Convention League. 


I am told that there are more than twelve 
thousand teachers in the State of Kentucky 
who are members of the Kentucky Education 
Association. The fate of Kentucky rests in 
the hands of this mighty army. You really 
do not know your own strength. You are 
by far the most powerful body in the State. 
As goes the twelve thousand, so goes Ken- 
tucky. Individually, you can be a great 
power in your community. United, you 
can be a great power tn the State. 


If you have not come to be a power in 
your community, the time has arrived for 
you to begin. Your work does not need 
to call forth headlines in the public press. 
It can and should be done quietly. I 
don’t know of any better time for teachers 
of Kentucky to start than with the problem 
that faces Kentucky in the November 
election. I don’t mean the governor’s 
race. That is important. But the gover- 
nor’s race is not half so important as the 
resolution which provides for the calling 
of a Constitutional Convention for the 
purpose of revising the Constitution of the 
State of Kentucky. Here is a non-partisan 
question upon which the voters of the State 
are called to make a most momentous 
decision, that is, whether we are to revise 
our Constitution and bring it up to date, 
or allow it to remain a relic of the ox-cart 
days of our existence. 


What can you do about it? 
is, a great deal. 

In the first place, you can vote on the 
question. I shall not presume to tell you 
how to vote. 

In the second place, you can get two or 
three or a half dozen of your friends to vote 
on the question. You can even tell them 
how to vote. Just think what your 
strength would be if it were multiplied by 
four. Forty-eight thousand votes for or 
against this question would be decisive. 
In fact, twenty-five thousand votes will be 
decisive. 


The answer 


But voting isn’t all you can do. Thou- 
sands of you will be on the program for the 
Parent-Teacher Association between now 
and November 3rd. No doubt thousands 
of you will be making speeches to Rotary 
Clubs and to various other social organiza- 
tions. Hundreds of you will be making 
out programs for social organizations of 
one kind or another. You can make the 
Constitutional Convention a subject for 
discussion on these programs. It is a civic 
problem, non-partisan in character. It 
would be worthy of a chapel talk. You 
could ask some competent person in your 
community to make an address explaining 
the importance of this question to the 
students. They will carry it back home. 


Remember ninety per cent of the voters 
of the State do not know this important 
question is coming up for discussion in the 
November election. It will be on the 
regular ballot, the last column on the right 
side of the ballot. If you are for a 
Constitutional Convention, you will vote 
“‘ves.”” If you are against it, you will vote 
‘“‘no.”’ Whether a voter is for or against 
it, it is exceedingly important that he vote 
one way or the other. 


As a leader of thought in your com- 
munity, it is your duty to bring this matter 
forcibly to the attention of the voters of 
your community in any way possible. 
You cannot be legitimately criticized for 
your activity in the matter, because the 
resolution calling for a Convention was 
passed by a majority of both parties in the 
Legislature. It has been endorsed by the 
present governor, who is a Republican; 
and it has been endorsed by the present 
Democratic nominee for governor. It has 
been endorsed by nearly every member of 
the supreme court, and by Senator M. M. 
Logan, who is a former member of the 
supreme court, and former speaker of the 
house, and who is now our senator at 
Washington. 
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University O} Kentucky 


To Members of the Kentucky Education Association: 


HE University of Kentucky extends to all of the members 
of the Kentucky Education Association a cordial invitation 
to be present at the Eighth Annual Educational Conference 

to be held at the University October 30 and 31, 1931. 

The theme of the Conference is “New Movements in Educa- 
tion.” You will have an opportunity to hear such men as, Thomas 
Committee, American Political Science 
University of Chicago; 
Roemer, Peabody College; Ernest Horn, University of Iowa; and 
other men and women eminent in American education. 

It will be a pleasure to welcome you to the University for 


S. Gray, 


Very sincerely yours, 


Lexington, 7 


Joseph 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 




















Why A CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


First, the present Constitution is out of 


date. It was made for the ox-cart days of 
our existence. We now live in the auto- 
mobile age. 


Second, it is too long. It contains more 
than sixty pages, while our Federal Con- 
stitution has less than ten. 

Third, a closer co-ordination and co- 
operation of the agencies of our Govern- 
ment is needed, which the present Consti- 
tution does not permit. 

Fourth, the county needs a thorough- 
going reorganization. No less than five 
million dollars a year in taxes could be 
saved if a few simple changes were made 
in our county government. 

Fifth, we need a co-ordinated executive 
department. There is no such thing as an 
executive department in our State Govern- 
ment today. The so-called executive de- 
partment is a hydra-headed aggregation 
of more than fifty independent, unco- 
ordinated heads of departments and 
bureaus. 

Sixth, the State Department of Educa- 
tion and the entire educational system is 


hampered in its development by constitu- 
tional restrictions. 

May we close our appeal by asking you, 
please, not to feel that the task is hopeless. 
If you will unite and work, just a little, it 
will be a fact accomplished. Remember, 
there will be less than two hundred thou- 
sand votes on this question. All that’s 
needed is for the friends of the movement 
to bestir themselves and work just a little. 


A NATIONAL AMBITION 


The passion of the American fathers and 
mothers is to lift children to higher oppor- 
tunities than they have themselves enjoyed. 
It burns like a flame in us as a people. 

Kindled in our country by its first 
pioneers, who came here to better the 
opportunities for their children rather than 
themselves, passed on from one generation 
to the next, it has never dimmed nor died. 
Indeed human progress marches only when 
children excel their parents. In democracy 
our progress is the sum of progress of the 
individuals—that they each individually 
achieve to the full capacity of their abilities 
and character.—Herbert Hoover. 
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The Right to Be Ashamed 


By Witt1amM McANDREW 


My land! How it rasped me, in the 
good old Michigan days, 1886-1890, to be 
called ‘‘professor,” and I only a public- 
school teacher. I didn’t want to stay as 
one, I didn’t want the fact of being one 
given attention. Why was that? 

William H. Payne, the first to occupy a 
chair of education in an American Univer- 
sity, had taught us that teaching is a profes- 
sion and a great one. Why shouldn’t I 
have been as gratified at being called 
professor as a physician is proud of his 
title, ‘‘doctor,’’ or as the lawyer is fond of 
his “esq.”? Why was it that every 
mother’s son and daughter of us in Profes- 
sor Payne’s classes at Ann Arbor, reciting 
his lessons upon the importance and 
dignity of the teacher’s service, had a deep- 
down intention to get out of it just as soon 
as our college debts were paid? 

I remember a dinner of forty members 
of the Schoolmasters Association of New 
York and Vicinity in 1896. John Buchanan, 
principal of the Dewitt Clinton High School, 
in the course of a humorous address, 
asked all who had entered teaching with 
the intention of keeping at it to raise their 
hands. Nothing came up. 

Again, I ask you, why was it? 

If, before he applied for an appointment, 
each of those schoolmasters had made an 
analysis of the service, he would have re- 
corded that it scores as high in importance, 
interesting processes, capacity for friend- 
ship, and many desirabilities, as does any 
profession. It hasn’t nearly so many 
disagreeable necessities as there are in the 
practice of law or medicine. It is more 
certain of success in what is expected of it 
than the ministry is. It gives as good a 
living as the average year of the average 
practitioner in any of the higher pursuits. 
That was true in 1886. We had been 
challenged by Professor Payne to show the 
contrary. In spite of all the facts, what 
was wrong with us that we didn’t want 
to go wholeheartedly into teaching as a 
profession? 


I'll tell you. It was a hang-over from 


days before we were born. 


Look at teachers in the literature of old 
Shakespeare has one, ‘‘Pinch.’”’ The 


days. 


very name is an insult. The looks of 
him! “A hungry, lean-faced villain, a 
mere anatomy, a mountebank, a thread- 
bare juggler, a needy, hollow-eyed wretch, 
a living dead man.”’ 

John Winthrop of early Massachusetts, 
writes in his diary how Nathaniel Eaton 
was haled to court for brutally beating 
with a walnut cudgel, “great enough to 
kill a horse,” a lad of gentle birth bound 
out to him. The boy, thinking he would 
be murdered, began to pray, whereat the 
said Eaton beat him all the more for calling 
on the name of God in vain. 

Eaton was found guilty, but public 
opinion thought little of such misdemeanor 
considering the offender was a_ school- 
master. He was good enough to be selected 
president of Harvard College, as, later, 
he was. 

Roelentson, first schoolmaster in New 
Amsterdam, went to jail for a vicious 
offense, but the judge released him for 
there was no one to take care of the school 
children. 

Foster relates a typical conversation 
regarding a teacher: 

“‘He’s not to be depended on.” 

“True. He is usually drunken as is the 
custom here with schoolmasters.”’ 

Irving gave usa bad name. He moulded 
contemptibility, cowardice, hypocrisy, and 
greed into a human being and sent it down 
the years labeled ‘‘Ichabod Crane, school- 
master.” 

Under a great load of aged contempt, 
teaching repelled the man and woman 
possessed of amy usual American ambition 
to stand well in the world. Here and there 
an unusually courageous Horace Mann, 
Henry Barnard, Susan Anthony, or Alice 
Freeman, protested against the injustice 
and stupidity of the common contempt. 
Women, clever with the pen, wrote stories 
in which teachers acted like human beings. 
Such efforts had as much success as a 
present attempt to depict an attractive 
Bolshevik would get. Godey’s Ladies 
Book, in 1858, carried an editorial note 
asking contributors not to submit stories 
having schoolmistresses for heroines. It 
required a genius like Edward Eggleston 
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or Bret Harte to get admiration for a 
Hoosier schoolmaster or the young man 
teacher in ‘‘M’liss.’”” Even so, the reader 
understood that the despised occupation 
was, for any interesting person, only 
temporary. 

Brought up in a society that had never 
fully corrected the old prejudices we young 
cubs in Professor Payne’s class, while we 
could not intelligently look down on 
teaching, did despise teachers and deter- 
mined not to be one for long. A doctor’s 
position, a lawyer’s, an editor’s, a business 
man’s—something like that—was the 
hope of every one of us. 

If I, at my present age, were back in 1886 
I could give some tips to the youngsters 
who nursed an intent to jump out of 
teaching into the first bandwagon that 
came along. I would show them that 
medicine, law, business, and so forth, had 
also been once despised. I would have 
told the reluctant pedagogues how practi- 
tioners in other fields had reached a state 
of healthy self-respect and a command of 
public regard. 

It is not so very long ago, considering the 
age of the world, that about the only well- 
regarded occupations were ruling realms or 
souls and fighting. To be king, nobility, 
priest, or soldier, or a person considered 
useful to a ruler, was the only way to be a 
somebody. For generations the ordinary 
lawyer was a joke, “‘a bluffer with a hocus- 
pocus science,” as an old comedy described 
him, ‘‘who smiles in your face as he picks 
your pocket.’”’ ‘Our wrangling lawyers,” 
says the Hudikras, ‘‘are so busy quarrelling 
here on earth they won’t be able tostop 
when they reach their after life in hell.” 
You can imagine the applause of Shake- 
speare’s audience when Dick, the butcher, 
cried, ‘“The first thing we do, let’s kill all 
the lawyers.” 

That profession has had a long need for 
elevating respect to be shown it by its own 
followers and others. How has the lawyer 
secured the regard he now has? I'll tell 
you if you linger long enough. 


The doctor of earlier times, with notable 
exceptions was the butt of jibes enough. 
Remember Asa? ‘And Asa in his diseases 
sought the physicians; and Asa slept with 
his fathers.”” You know the old epitaph: 


“T was well 
Wished to be better 
Consulted doctors 
And here am I.”’ 


The Emperor Adrian said ‘‘proclaim that 
I died of doctors.’”’ ‘‘A single doctor,’’ ran 
an old saying, “is as a man with one oar 
sculling you to your end. But two area 
pair of rowers who get you to it four times 
as fast.”” The sawbones, pill mixers, 
leeches have come into a place of confidence 
and honor. What brought him there? 
I'll tell you if you wait a bit. 


The storekeepers felt no inferiority in 
my younger days but their respectability 
isn’t very old. Napoleon called England 
“‘a race of shopkeepers.’’ Some of our 
cynics of the pen seem hurt by dread that 
if Americans were thus insulted there would 
be a shout ‘You said it! Who’s gota 
better right?’”’” But it is not so very far 
back that the British Parliament received 
a report from its committee that the 
assumption of place by business men in 
political affairs, unless it was blocked, 
would ruin the nation. Herbert Spencer 
has been dead but a little while. His 
essays on the contemptibility of business 
would have astonished us of the eighteen- 
eighties if we had read them. They showed 
society’s contempt for business as deep as 
what we thought was the common dis- 
respect for teaching. 


Now, if you'll do me the honor to attend 
here next month, I’ll review the methods 
by which medicine, law, business, teaching, 
and other work has been raised to a higher 


respectability. It is something worth 


teaching to your boys and girls. 


I began by exclaiming “My land!” 
When I think of taking my land’s work, 
its children, and its wages, and of feeling 
ashamed of the job, I think it was pretty 
contemptible of me. It is my good fortune 
to have lived long enough, working along- 
side of ‘‘regular fellers,’’ men and women 
teachers, to learn the big mistake and to 
know teaching as the most satisfying of the 
pursuits of mankind. 
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“THE DEBT ETERNAL” 


By JOHN FINLEY 


There is one debt for which no mora- 
torium can with safety be declared. It 
js the one to which the Minister of Educa- 
tion in England, H. A. L. Fisher, referred 
in the midst of the World War, ‘‘the 
eternal debt of maturity to childhood and 
youth”—education. After health and phy- 
sical safety, it is the first obligation of the 
State. Not only should the schools now 
be kept going at their best, but children 
and youth who are normally drawn into 
industry at a younger age should be 
encouraged to continue their schooling 
rather than seek employment in competi- 
tion with older persons, who cannot so 
readily adapt themselves to changed condi- 
tions. This may often mean parental 
sacrifice, but it is the best investment that 


can be made when it is at all possible. 


Though it was one of the darkest periods 
of the war, England made plans for extend- 
ing public education. The very act was in 
itself a significant expression of confidence 
in the victorious outcome of the struggle. 
And in no way can determination to make 
the best of this slack period be manifested 
more impressively and more helpfully than 
in seeing that children are prepared for 
their fullest development and their most 
useful living. It is a period when there 
must be adjustment to new conditions in 
industry, commerce, and the professions. 
Vocational guidance will be especially 
called for in facing the new conditions con- 
fronting this generation entering upon the 
work of the world. Another year in school 
should find its hundreds of thousands of 
youth not only better equipped in general 
but more specifically and effectively intro- 
duced to occupations where their services 
wil! be in demand. 

This should be the principal benefit of 
their postponed entry into their vocations. 
But there is the incidental good to which 
the President’s Emergency Committee calls 
special attention. It urges as one of the 
objectives the keeping of all children under 
sixteen in school “‘in this time of surplus 
labor and increasing demands of industry 
for skill and judgment.” It also would 
encourage undergraduates and members of 
1931 high school and college graduating 
classes to remain in school for like reasons. 





The Acta 12st 


What more exacting test can there be of 
dictionary leadership than the judgment 
of the educational world? 


Every State that has adopted an un- 
abridged dictionary for use in its schools 
has chosen exclusively 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of Webster as the standard of pro- 
nunciation, in answer to questions sub- 


mitted by the Chicago Woman’s Club. 


Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are 
based on the New International for 
pronunciation, spelling, compounding, 
and division of words. 


The New International has been univer- 
: sally accepted by those 
best fitted to judge. 
It is in accord with 
the best modern prac- 
tice. Use it in your 
own schools. 


Write for our free booklets 
of interesting ways to teach 
the use of the dictionary. 


GET THE BEST 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














A further recommendation is that adults 
and young people who have left school and 
who find themselves without employment 
should take advantage of this opportunity 
to resume their education or training. They 
may even succeed in preparing themselves 
for new vocations and so, having at least 
two strings to their bow, be the better fitted 
to meet emergencies. In many cases they 
may be enabled to do what they have 
wanted to do but have not had the courage 
to attempt with a certain wage in hand or 
in prospect. 

Altogether it may be made a time of 
transition toward a higher level of American 
life. Other sacrifices must be made, but 
they should not interfere with the payment 
of our full debt to the children and youth. 
Education is the ‘“‘debt eternal.’”—New 
York Times. 
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NOTABLE KENTUCKY EDUCATION- 
AL PIONEERS—FRANCEWAY 
R. COSSITT 


By A. L. Crass, 


George Peabody College 


The early educators of the eastern half 
of the State were not permitted to pass 
unsung. Biographers, chroniclers, and 
eulogists gave their deeds to posterity. It 
is quite likely that the pioneer teachers of 
Western Kentucky were of as sturdy 
quality as their eastern colleagues but 
apparently no one felt set apart to record 
their achievements in the permanent annals 
of the State, to praise them except by 
transient word of mouth. For instance, 
the writer, for some time, has desired to 
study materials bearing directly upon the 
achievements of B. T. Blewitt, the 
first president of Bethel College, a man 
obviously of great power and wisdom. 
A sentence here and there has offered 
scant reward to a prolonged search. 


The Reverend Franceway R. Cossitt 
did not win to much more advantage the 
esteem of the local historians. There are 
perhaps adequate scraps available from 
which to trace in broad outline his contri- 
bution to education in Kentucky. 


He was born at Claremont, New Hamp- 
shire, April 24, 1790. He was educated at 
Middlebury College from which he gradu- 
ated in 1813. It seems that he taught 
school and studied theology alternately 
until 1819 or 1820. Then, the urge‘of the 
West seized him, and he journeyed to 
Kentucky. In 1822 heshifted his member- 
ship from the Episcopal church to the 
Cumberland Presbyterian faith, then in 
process of organization. Almost immedi- 
ately he was ordained to preach his newly 
espoused doctrines, which he continued to 
do with great fervor and appeal through- 
out his life. 


The Cumberland Presbyterians very 
early felt the need of a college in which, 
and by which, to raise up strong men as 


defenders of the faith. In 1822, three 
presbyteries met in convention to consider 
the project. There was vigorous discussion 
again in 1823. In 1825, at the meeting of 
the General Synod held in Princeton, 


a, 


Kentucky, the final plan for the contem. 
plated school was adopted and commis. 
sioners appointed to receive bids and locate 
the college. Two departments, arts and 
theology, were to compose the college, 
It was resolved by the Synod that the 
college should be operated on Fellenberg’s 
plan of manual labor, then finding much 
popularity in America. It was a curious 
school the Synod formulated. It prescribed 
the curriculum, the behavior and dress of 
the students, and engaged .in all sorts of 
odd prohibitions and compulsions. For 
instance, no student might sleep on a 
feather bed. A farm was to be operated 
by the college which should contribute 
largely to its support. On this farm a 
minimum of two hours’ labor was to be 
exacted of each student. 


The commissioners went into action 
almost immediately following appointment. 
Hopkinsville, Elkton, Russellville, and 
Princeton were the contestants for the § 
location of the coilege. Princeton won on 
a bid of $28,000 (of which it seems that only 
$7,000 was ever paid). The college opened 
in March, 1826, with the Reverend Cossitt 
as president. He brought to the headship 
the academic formality of New England, 
and the work of the college was carried 
on in cap and gown a la mode, but democ- 
racy flowed hotly in Cumberland Presby- 
terian veins then, and the General Assembly 
notified the president and faculty to dress 
in “homemade clothing from head to 
foot.” 


The students were required to wear long 
linen aprons while working on the farm. 
Every two hours a horn was blown for a 
new section of laborers. One student 
reported that this horn and the ringing of 
recitation bells made the place seem lively. 
The historian of the college has recorded 
that President Cossitt’s management of 
the young men was wise and fatherly, and 
that for years the graduates and foster 
children were the noblest workers for 
education in the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. 


In 1830, President Cossitt, aided by his 
faculty, started The Religious and Literary 
Intelligencer, which became the official 
organ of the denomination. His connection 
with the publication continued until 1832, 
when it was moved to Nashville, and 
re-christened The Revivalist. 
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At Princeton, Cumberland College lived 
continuously in a state of financial depres- 
sion. Only the consecration and zeal of 
those in charge staved off dissolution. 
Shortly before he left Princeton, Dr. 
Cossitt exclaimed, ‘‘For fifteen years now 
[ have heard the wolf howl day and night 
but the grace of God never permitted it to 


cross our threshold.”’ 


One is led to suspect that the selection 
of Cossitt to administer the career of the 
institution was not quite a happy one. 
Many may be called to lead colleges but 
few have those warm personal qualities, 
those penetrating discernments of issues 
and men, and the audacity to face the 
impossible with equanimity necessary to 
lead them aright. President Cossitt could 
preach eloquently. He could teach bril- 
liantly but his labors to stablize the treasury 
of the college were all too fruitless. 

Cumberland College was moved to 
Lebanon, Tennessee, in 1842, and was 
thereafter known as Cumberland Univer- 
sity. Dr. Cossitt moved with it. He 
remained as president three years. From 
1845 until his death in 1863 his voice, 
reassured by freedom from administrative 
harassments, was lifted, clear and con- 
vincing, in the pulpits of Tennessee and 
Kentucky. 


CALIFORNIA TAKES STEPS TO PRO- 
TECT SCHOOL CHILDREN 
FROM EXPLOITATION 


The attempt to misuse the schools for 
selfish or commercial purposes has become 
a persistent nation-wide campaign. Un- 
scrupulous advertisers, having failed to 
accomplish their purposes through other 
channels, are looking with longing eyes at 
the children. 

The California Commission for the 
“Study of Educational Problems,’’ under 
the able chairmanship of Mrs. Susan M. 
Dorsey, has met this issue squarely in 
Volume I of its most able and thorough 
report which was submitted to Governor 
C. C. Young on January 5, 1931. This 
report contains the following statement: 


Rapio ADVERTISING INVADES SCHOOLS 


In the same way, it has always been a 
fundamental principle of American educa- 
tion that the schools must protect their 


children from exploitation; that no interest 
shall be permitted directly or indirectly 
to advertise in the classroom. The com- 
mission regrets to report that this principle 
is being flagrantly violated in many Cali- 
fornia schools and that the regular work of 
the children is being interrupted, largely 
because modern methods of advertising 
have insinuated themselves into the school 
system. 

By donating to the public schools fine 
radio and motion picture programs, and 
cleverly enlisting support therefor from 
teachers, parents, and school officials, a 
number of California business firms are 
today inducing the schools to grant them 
advertising time in the schoolroom. The 
commission is unable to see any practical 
difference between printing the words 
‘“‘Brown and Company are good merchants” 
on the blackboard, and permitting the 
words “Brown and Company are making 
you children a present of this fine program” 
to be spoken repeatedly in the classroom 
or to be flashed upon a motion picture 
screen. 

The admission into the schoolroom 
during school hours of radio and film pro- 
grams carrying ‘good will’ publicity, 
establishes precedents which naturally lead 
other firms to try to gatn admission for 
their own advertising. Granting one firm 
such a privilege while denying it to others 
confers an unfair trade advantage. 


The Committee then makes the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

That by amending Article V, Section 3.53 
of the 1929 School Code, the introduction 
into the schoolroom of any radio program 
or film, however fine its quality, which is 
so announced or so titled as to gain ‘“‘good 
will” or ‘‘name publicity” for its sponsor, 
or which advertises a sponsor’s wares, be 
forbidden by statute. 


That in view of the growing importance 
of radio and motion pictures as educational 
media, the legislature authorize the appoint- 
ment of a special commission to report 
at the 1933 session how the schools may 
properly utilize these two new means of 
public instruction. From Volume I, pages 
36, 37, 38, 39 Report of the California Com- 
mittee for the Study of Educational Prob- 
lems. Sent out by the National Committee 
on Education by Radio, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Professional Standards 


By M. E. Licon* 


The oldest and best known professions 
in our western civilization are those of the 
ministry, the law, medicine, and teaching. 
There has grown up about each profession 
certain peculiar functions which set them 
off as separate and distinct from each other. 
They also have some functions in common. 
Each of these professions has accumulated 
about itself a body of knowledge which it 
guards, adds to, disseminates and applies 
to the solution of the problems of society. 
Devotees to each of these professions will 
acquire certain peculiar habits of thought, 
of conduct, and of dress that tend to set 
them off as a separate and distinct group. 
The minister’s dress, piety, and theological 
discussions mark him. The lawyer’s love 
of argument, his verbose statements and 
his technicalities mark him. The doctor’s 
mysterious look, his quiet, secretive manner 
behind which appear to be hidden the 
secrets of life, and his ‘‘pill case’? mark him. 
The teacher’s philosophical bearing, his 
seeking after knowledge, and his absent- 
mindedness are proverbial. 


Each of these professions has built up a 
series of professional standards by which it 
urges its members to practice his profession. 
The American Bar Association is an organi- 
zation to which every aspiring lawyer 
wishes to belong. This great organization 
has adopted forty-five canons of ethics 
for the guidance of lawyers in their conduct 
toward the courts, toward their clients, 
toward witnesses, toward opposing at- 
torneys, toward the jury, toward the public, 
etc. This national body has adopted 
thirty-four canons of judicial ethics for the 
conduct of courts. These canons represent 
the ideals of this body of men for their 
profession. 


The American Bar Association seeks 
through its canons of ethics to uphold the 
honor of the profession. Listen to the 
twenty-ninth canon: ‘Lawyers should 
expose without fear or favor before the 
proper tribunals corrupt or dishonest 
conduct in the profession, and should 
accept without hesitation employment 
against a member of the Bar who has 


wronged his client. The counsel upon the 
trail of a cause in which perjury has been 
committed owe it to the profession and to 
the public to bring the matter tothe knowl- 
edge of the prosecuting authorities. The : 
lawyer should aid in guarding the Bar 
against the admission to the profession of 
candidates unfit or unqualified because 
deficient in either moral character or 
education. He should strive at all times 
to uphold the honor and to maintain the 
dignity of the profession and to improve 
not only the law but the administration of 
justice.””! 


The oath which this association recom- 
mends and which has been enacted into law 
in sixteen states is worthy of our hearing: 
“T will support the Constitution of the 
United States and the Constitution of the 
State of I will maintain 
the respect due to the courts of Justice and 
judicial officers; I will not counsel or 
maintain any suit or proceeding which 
shall appear to me to be unjust, nor any 
defense except such as I believe to be 
honestly debatable under the law of the 
land; I will employ for the purpose of 
maintaining the causes confided to me such 
means only as are consistent with truth and 
honor, and will never seek to mislead the 
judge or jury by ary artifice or false state- 
ment of fact or law; I will maintain the 
confidence and preserve inviolate the 
secrets of my client, and will accept no 
compensation in connection with his busi- 
ness except from him or with his knowledge 
and approval; I will abstain from all 
offensive personality, and advance no fact 
prejudicial to the honor or reputation of a 
party or witness, unless required by the 
justice of the cause with which I am 
charged. I will never reject, from any 
consideration personal to myself, the cause 
of the defenseless or oppressed, or delay any 
man’s cause for lucre or malice.’ 


The ideals and honor of the profession 
are embodied in these canons. These 
ideals are high and it is the desire of the 
officers of the Association that they shall 
be observed by all members. In these 


*Read before Department of Secondary Education of the Kentucky Education Association, Louisville, Ky., April 15, 1931. 
1American Bar Association Canon of Professional Ethics, p. 13. 


?Ibid, p. 17. 
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canons the Association attempts to protect 
the profession and the public against the 
practice of law by inefficient and un- 
scrupulous persons. The Association is 
attempting to give dignity and honor to 
the profession. These canons tend to give 
the individual members pride in the great 
profession they represent. 


The physicians of America have organ- 
ized themselves into the American Medical 
Association. This old and honorable as- 
sociation is fast becoming a household 
name among us. This association is 
becoming well known among us because of 
the high regard in which it is held by the 
members. This organization has adopted 
a code of ethics which includes the duties 
of the members to the profession, to each 
other, to consultants, to patients, etc. 
Listen to the ideal set by this association 
on the dignity and honor of the profession: 


“The obligation assumed on entering 
| the profession requires the physician to 
comport himself as a gentleman and 
demands that he use every honorable means 
to uphold the dignity and honor of his 
vocation, to exalt its standards and to 
extend its sphere of usefulness. A physi- 
cian should not base his practice on an 
exclusive dogma or sectarian system, for 
sects are implacable despots; to accept 
their thraldom is to take away all liberty 
from one’s action and thought.’ 


Physicians are scientists. They are 
trained in laboratories that require great 
accuracy and well defined techniques. The 
science of medicine has been growing by 
leaps and bounds since the wonderful dis- 
coveries of Pasteur, the X-ray by Roentgen 
and other discoveries of a similar nature by 
other scientists. The physician must 
keep abreast of these new discoveries and 
their application to the healing of diseases. 
Listen to the standard for this growth set 
up by the American Medical Association: 

“In order that the dignity and honor of 
the medical profession may be upheld, its 
standards exalted, its sphere of usefulness 
extended, and the advancement of medical 
science promoted, a physician should 
associate himself with medical societies 
and contribute his time, energy and means 
in order that these societies may represent 
the ideals of the profession.’”s 


*Principles of Medical Ethics, 1929, p. 6. 
‘Ibid. 


5Ibid, p. 9. 
*Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol. IX, No. 1, p. 88. 


Physicians are under obligation to guard 
the profession against the admission to its 
ranks of those who are unfit. Their 
standard is as follows: 


“Physicians should expose without fear 
or favor, before the proper medical or legal 
tribunals, corrupt or dishonest conduct of 
members of the profession. All questions 
affecting the professional reputation or 
standing of a member or members of the 
medical profession should be considered 
only before proper medical tribunals in 
executive sessions or by special or duly 
appointed committees on ethical relations. 
Every physician should aid in safeguarding 
the profession against the admission to its 
ranks of those who are unfit or unqualified 
because deficient either in moral character 
or education.”’s 


Up to this point we have been concerned 
with the standards of ethics as exemplified 
by the professions of law and medicine. 
We turn now to study the principles and 
standards of our own profession. The 
National Education Association is well 
organized and is well known to the laymen. 
This organization has adopted a code of 
ethics to assist its members in the practice 
of their profession. This code relates to 
the conduct of teachers to the pupils, to the 
profession and to members of the profes- 
sion. In addition to this code for the 
teachers of the nation the associations of 
teachers in thirty-three states have adopted 
codes. 


The national code kas set a high stand- 
ard for the teacher in his relation to the 
profession. ‘“‘Members of the teaching 
profession should dignify their calling in 
every way. The teacher should encourage 
the ablest to enter it, and discourage from 
entering those who are merely using the 
teaching profession as a stepping stone to 
some other vocation.’’* How many of us 
as high school and college teachers observe 
our students and encourage those of 
brilliant minds and of excellent traits of 
character to enter the teaching profession? 
If teaching is to become a profession in the 
best sense of the term, it is our duty as 
teachers to use our influence to encourage 
the finest and best of our students to enter 
the profession. A premedical student 
came into my office a few days ago to 
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enquire about the prospect of securing a 
teaching position for a year or two to get 
some money to continue his studies in a 
medical school. I resented his efforts to use 
my profession to get some money to 
continue his work in his chosen profession. 
It gave me a great deal of satisfaction to 
inform him that he would have to acquire 
twelve hours of professional training before 
hecould teach. I was sorry that I could not 
tell him that he would have to have a 
degree obtained in a teacher’s college. 
Why should not the teacher be required 
to obtain their training in institutions 
equipped especially for this task in exactly 
the same way in which a physician must 
obtain his professional education? 

The teacher should have a genuine pride 
in the teaching profession. He cannot 


have this pride unless he is filled with the 
abiding desire to help people to grow into 
full, rich lives of usefulness and happiness. 
In a recent study made by the research 


department of the National Education 
Association is found this statement: ‘‘Four- 
teen of the codes stipulate that the teacher 
should have a genuine personal pride in the 
profession. Apologizing for it; speaking 
disparagingly of it; failing to prepare for it 
adequately; and using it merely as a step- 
ping stone to other vocations are definitely 
prescribed. The Florida code is very good 
example of these codes on this point: ‘All 
members of the profession should feel 
convinced that the work of the educator 
is co-ordinate in rank and dignity with 
every other human calling and branch of 
human service... They should have 
enthusiasm for it and never speak dis- 
paragingly of it, inor out of the system.’ ’” 

At the present time in Kentucky we have 
more people certificated to teach than we 
have teaching positions. Every teaching 
position of the high schools of Kentucky 
can be filled with college graduates who 
have taken training to teach. These 
people should be employed in preference to 
those who have not taken the training. 


In the elementary field the State admits 
to the teaching profession individuals who 
have been examined on the common school 
branches with an average of eighty per 
cent. The lowest certificate issued upon 
training is the provisional elementary 
certificate. This certificate is issued upon 
high school graduation plus sixteen semes- 
ter hours of standard college work earned in 
residence. As a profession we should urge 
the State to abolish these two certif- 
cates and raise the standard to high school 
graduation and thirty-two semester hours 
of college work. 

The time has arrived when we should 
urge the State to certificate high school 
teachers on the basis of graduation from a 
standard four-year college and _ special 
preparation in the subject-fields. Gradua- 
tion from college does not insure the 
schools against inadequately prepared 
teachers. Before a teacher should be 


admitted to the profession to teach in the J 


high school he should possess his bachelor's 
degree with the minimum of fifteen to 
eighteen semester hours of work in the sub- 
jects which he desires to teach. 

The time has arrived for us as a profes- 
sional group to urge our young people who 
are planning to teach to attend institutions 
which are prepared to give the best possible 
academic and professional training for 
teachers. Prospective lawyers attend law 
schools; prospective physicians attend 
medical schools; prospective teachers 
attend any and all types of institutions. 
Why should not prospective teachers be 
required to attend teacher-training institu- 
tions? The legal profession has set up 
standards for its law schools; the medical 
profession has fixed standards for the 
medical schools. Why shouldn’t the teach- 
ing profession do likewise? 

In 1926 the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion adopted a code of ethics. This code 
needs revision. It is not worthy of the 
professional spirit and standards which we 
should maintain. Teaching is second to 
no other profession for those who love 
things intellectual, who are industrious, 
who desire to serve childhood in the per- 
petuation of American ideals of education 
and who are willing to lose themselves in the 
lives of others. The spirit and attitude ol 
the profession must be that of the Galilean 
teacher, ‘‘I come to serve, not to be served.” 


7Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol. IX, No. 1, p. 55. 
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A Museum in Every School 


By J. T. Dorris, 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


Kentucky is rich in things of historic 
interest. Every school district has some- 
thing relating to the past which might be 
ysed to arouse and increase the pupils’ 
interest in their studies. Such objects 
might also be used to stimulate an under- 
standing and an appreciation of earlier 
social, religious, economic, and _ political 
conditions. There are old books, pam- 
phlets, texts, newspapers, magazines, coins, 
fire-arms, Indian weapons, and many other 
od things which might intrigue the 
imagination and stimulate an interest that 
would produce results in the school, home, 
and community, which nothing else could 
do. 


To be more specific, the teacher should 
be alert and appreciative to the point 
where he will ever be on the inquiry con- 
cerning the whereabouts of things of 
historic value. In many homes he may 
find much that can be applied to classroom 
use. If it is an old book it does not require 
much effort to arouse a curiosity that leads 
to examination, perusal, and perhaps to a 
comparison with a more recent publication 
of the same kind. Here is an atlas, for 
example, published in 1863. Let us look 
at the maps of California and Kentucky. 
California, though nearly four times as 
large as Kentucky, has fewer counties. 
We wonder why. When we examine a 
present day atlas we find that the difference 
in the number of counties remains, and 
when we look more carefully we find that 
San Bernardino County, California, has 
hardly changed in size since 1863. It was 
then and is now half as large as Kentucky. 
Now, this question arises: Is not Cali- 
fornia better off today by not having cut 
the state up into so many small counties 
as has been done in Kentucky? 


But here is something even more inter- 
esting. A pupil has brought his teacher 
a supplement to an arithmetic in the 
teacher’s own writing. It was prepared by 
a Bourbon County teacher in 1816-1817. 
It is neatly done; the problems are classi- 
fied, the rules are given, and the problems 
aresolved. There are more than a hundred 


large pages of the work. (I have another 
work of this sort containing 280 pages, 
prepared by a Madison County teacher in 
1829). The home-woven cloth used in 
binding the book was strengthened by 
pasting newspapers on it. The items of 
the newspapers are interesting. Here is 
one. Paris is advertising a lottery to raise 
money ‘“‘to obtain Water for the Town of 
Paris.’’ There are ‘‘2020 Tickets at Five 
Dollars each,’’ the announcement states, 
with ‘'712 prizes, and 1308 Blanks.’’ What 
a difference between Paris’ water system 
today and one hundred and fifteen years 
ago! Is money likely to be raised by 
lottery today for such purposes? Why not? 


Here is a little girl with an old leather- 
bound book published in 1816, with the 
title ‘Mother Ann Lee.” A friend of hers 
got it in Shakertown. Let us read the 
first chapter. Ann Lee was born in 1736 
in England. She believed in living a life 
of celibacy, etc.,etc. What isall this about 
anyway? Well, we find ‘Mother Ann” 
and others of her creed, after a time, living 
near Albany, New York. Then came the 
great Cane Ridge Campmeeting in Ken- 
tucky, which offered an excellent oppor- 
tunity for missionaries sent out by the 
New York followers of Ann Lee. The 
effort resulted in Shakertown, Kentucky. 


A boy brings a cannon ball picked up on 
the battlefield of Perryville. Surely this 
object will stimulate interest in Bragg and 
Buell’s contest in Kentucky. Here is 
another boy with a United States patent to 
land, on parchment, dated in 1851. On 
examination we find that a soldier of the 
Mexican War received land in Illinois as a 
bonus for his services. We did not know 
before that the Government ever gave 
bonuses in land to soldiers. Did the French 
and Indian War, the Revolutionary War, 
the War of 1812, and the Civil War soldiers 
receive bonuses in land? What about land 
bonuses to soldiers today? 

A little girl brings an old tallow candle 


lantern, which her great, great, great- 
grandfather made two hundred and four 
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years ago. It has been in the family all 
these years. We wonder if this is the kind 
of lantern which was hung in the tower of 
the Old South Meeting House in Boston 
as a signal for Paul Revere. Or were there 
kerosene lanterns in use by 1775? 


And so these suggestions might be 
continued ad infinitum. The interest 
created by such procedure will be great, 
and the amount of information thus 
obtained is not so likely to be secured by 
any other means. Furthermore, the pupils 
will acquire an appreciation of many 
historic objects which will cause them to 
treasure and preserve much that they 
otherwise would neglect and destroy. 


In many instances the pupils will give 
or loan these things to the school, especially 
if a case is provided to keep them in. And 
cases ought not to be difficult to obtain, at 
least by high schools. Often senior classes 
leave memorials. Why not museum cases? 
Their presence and contents would always 
suggest the idea of appreciating and pre- 
serving worth-while things of the past. 
And as the years come and go, a consider- 
able quantity would be assembled, ap- 
proaching in value and usefulness the 
library and the laboratory equipment. 


I do not want to give the impression 
that this project is profitable only to the 
high school teacher. The grade teacher, 
rural or urban, can also profit by such 
methods. Let the boy read from his grand- 
father’s old McGuffey’s reader once in a 
while. Show the class how Irish’s ‘‘Dia- 
grams,’ was used. The book itself is most 
interesting. Give some words from the old 
“‘Blueback Spelling Book.’’ Let the pupils 
examine Collins’ ‘‘History of Kentucky,” 


————_. 


or read from Barnes’ ‘‘American History,” 
Imagine the use to which an Indian stone 
implement was put, or dilate on the histo 
of the old flintlock pistol, which has been 
given the school. 

The project which I am suggesting may 
be used in the remotest rural district. In 
nearly every home, be it ever so humble, 
there is likely to be something historic 
which the teacher can use to stimulate 
interest. And the children from that 
humble home will acquire an interest in 
books and school-work which they never 
had before. This interest will contribute 
to better attendance and ultimately to 
greater achievements in school. 

The teacher should know where such 
material is and have a record of it, and such 
record or catalog should remain in the 
school for his successor’s use. The teacher 
who does all this will rank very high in 
efficiency; and when thousands of teachers 


come to apply these methods, a great § 


service will be rendered the Commonwealth 
and Nation. 


“*SCHOOL LIFE,” OFFICIAL PUBLI- 
CATION OF THE OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 


More than one hundred specialists in the 
Federal Office of Education are constantly 
on the lookout for progressive innovations 
and vital trends in education in the United 


States and foreign countries. What they 
find is given at once to the school world 
through School Life, monthly journal of the 
Federal Bureau. 


For teachers and school administrators 
who wish to keep informed about the 
studies, surveys, and bulletins of the 
Office of Education, School Life is a neces- 
sary guide. Its articles canvass every 
phase and field of education. 

In addition, School Life tells each month 
what new free or low-cost publications the 
Government has issued which teachers of 
geography, home economics, history, and 
many other subjects can use to give life to 
their classroom projects. It also reports 
activities of other federal departments and 
commissions significant to educators. 

School Life can be obtained for one year 
by sending fifty cents to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C. 
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UNETHICAL HABITS IN THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION 


During the research connected with the for- 
mulation of a code of ethics for teachers by the 
National Education Association, a question- 
naire was sent to three thousand teachers in 
wery State in the Union. 


The request to these teachers was as follows: 
“Please list in the order of their seriousness 
and frequency the six most unethical practices 
which you have observed that teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and superintendents most 
frequently engage in and of which you think 
that a code of ethics should take cognizance.”’ 
The answers follow, in the order of frequency 
of mention: 


1. Gossiping about and criticizing other 
teachers. 

2. Slurring the profession. 

3. Breaking contracts. 

4, Applying for positions not known 


I tobe vacant. 


5. Exaggerating qualifications, and fail- 
ure to give all pertinent facts when writing 
recommendations. 

6. Cultivating friendship among board 
members and their families in an attempt 
to exercise a “‘pull.”’ 

7. Failure to be a progressive student 
of education. 

8. Failure to support school policies 
until they are changed. 

9. Underbidding for positions. 

10. Going over the heads of administra- 
tive superiors. 

11. Discussing pupils in such a way as 
would embarrass them or their parents. 

12. Permitting selfish reasons to influ- 
ence one’s actions toward pupils. 

13. Possessing bad personal habits. 

14.. Failure to participate in activities 
for community betterment. 

15. Using the profession as a stepping- 
stone to another vocation. 

16. Failure to defend other members of 
the profession when they are unjustly 
attacked. 

17. School officials making policies 
without consulting their administrative 
subordinates. 

18. Dismissing teachers without giving 
them ample notice and an opportunity to 
be heard. 

19. Violating official correspondence or 
conversation. 
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20. Failure to withdraw outstanding 
applications when a position has been 
secured. 

21. Endeavoring to secure or maintain 
position by innuendo, exploitation, com- 
plimentary press notices, or advertising. 

22. Applying for a position directly to 
the Board of Education instead of to the 
superintendent. 

23. Aschool official going to a teacher to 
persuade her to accept a position with him 
before he has conferred with her present 
officials. 

24. Securing, or holding a position 
through “‘pull.” 

25. Failure of school officials to recom- 
mend their teachers for better positions in 
other communities because of disinclination 
to lose their services—New York State 
Education. 


If a man would eat, he must work. 
A life of elegant leisure is the life of an 
unworthy citizen. The republic does not 
owe him a living; it is he who owes the 
republic a life of usefulness. Such is the 
republican idea.—Andrew Carnegie. 





The Will to Peace 


By HENRY NOBLE SHERWOOD, 


University of Louisville 


The most important and the most 
frequently used means for settling inter- 
national disputes is war. Its story fills 
many pages in our history books. 


In Europe during the period from 1470 
to 1721 there were two hundred and fifty- 
one wars; that is, a war somewhere on the 
continent every year. Forty wars were 
fought between 1821 and 1914. England, 
one of the most important nations of mod- 
ern times, has been at war during four hun- 
dred and nineteen years out of the last 
eight hundred. She has had a war of 
some kind every other year during a period 
almost a century in length. From these 
facts it is obvious that the states of the 
world have relied for their safety and their 
rights, not on an appeal to law, but upon 
their own physical strength, upon arma- 
ments, and upon a diplomacy founded on 
force. 


To those who believe that there is a 
better method for the settlement of inter- 
national difficulties it is encouraging to 
note that whereas from 1450 to 1660, 
sixty-five per cent of the time was given to 
fighting, during the last half century, this 
percentage has fallen to twenty-two. 
Although wars are decreasing in duration 
this blessing is in part offset by the fact 
that they are increasing in intensity and 
suffering. Twice as many men were killed 
in the World War as in all other wars since 
the French Revolution. Conservative 
figures on the loss of life in the late war 
show 10,000,000 dead and 20,000,000 
wounded. This war as a recent writer 
pointed out also “brought death to some 
10,000,000 of civilians, through privation, 
pestilence, and actual gunfire. It left 
fatherless 9,000,000 orphans; it created 
5,000,000 widows; it made destitute 10,000,- 
000 refugees. Instead of insuring the 
survival of the fittest, war kills off or dis- 
ables the best, leaving the physically unfit 
as fathers of the race.’’ In the field of 
eugenics this is a serious charge against war. 

This institution of war now costs 
gigantic sums of money. The last war 
cost nine million dollars an hour, a total 


cost of 337 billion dollars. In sixty 
minutes the world spent an amount of 
money equal to the endowment of the 
University of California. When the armis- 
tice was made the Ordnance Department 
of the United States Army was consuming 
every month labor and raw material equal 
to the cost of the Panama Canal. Our 
participation in the war cost our govern- 
ment 32 billion dollars. 


One item in the cost of the war machine 
is the navy. The five great naval powers 
of the world—the United States, Great 
Britain, Japan, France, and Italy—during 
the last fiscal year spent almost a billion 
dollars for naval purposes. It is 
not difficult to account for this tre- 
mendous outlay when it is recognized that 
a modern battleship costs approximately 
$40,000,000. Its annual upkeep, including 
equipage, maintenance, and operation, is 
$2,250,000. It is obsolete in twenty years 
and must be replaced by a new vessel. 
Naval programs therefore, carry endless 
financial burdens. During the last fiscal 
year the United States spent $374,608,054 
on its navy, a sum in excess by almost 
$100,000,000 of that expended by any other 
state. 


Naval costs represent only a small item 
in the total war expenses of any great 
nation. Philip Snowden, the finance minis- 
ter of Great Britain, estimates that his 
country must provide $5,000 a minute for 
war purposes. President Hoover in an 
official statement shows that approximately 
72 cents of every dollar in the expenditures 
of the Federal Government during the 
next fiscal year must go to pay for past wars 
and preparedness for any that may occur 
in the future. We exceed Great Britain 
in this outlay by $200 per minute. In 
view of this gigantic cost of war, is it any 
wonder that recently our President said: 
“We will reduce our naval strength in 
proportion to any other. Having said that, 
it only remains for the others to say how 
low they will go.” 


There is still another charge against 


war—it cuts the bands of morality. It | 
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breeds falsehood. The enemy is always 
guilty of violation of the rules for fighting. 
He causes the conflict. The dissemination 
of governmental propaganda prevents a 
consideration of facts. Popular criticism 
issuppressed. 


Future wars will exceed in frightfulness 
those already fought. What gunpowder 
has formerly accomplished, chemistry bids 
fair immeasurably to outdo. The man in 
the laboratory is paramount. We are told 
that a drop of a newly invented liquid, 
on touching the skin, causes death, and a 
few tons of this liquid, spread by an 
airplane, would soon wipe out a City. 
Moreover, a recently devised smoke cur- 
tain dropped from airplanes has unlimited 
possibilities. Again, long range guns can 
sprinkle whole cities with poison gas. With 
the submarine, tanks, and improved guns, 
the imagination can scarcely conceive of 
the destructiveness of future wars. 

In view of the tremendous loss of life and 
property, the colossal financial outlay, and 
the moral bankruptcy for which war is 
responsible, it is not too much to say that 
“If mankind does not end war, war will 
end mankind,” and thus produce a biologi- 
cal catastrophe. 

All of us well remember that during the 
last war, we were told that there would 
never be another one. I heard one speaker, 
a federal judge, say, ‘“‘We are throwing war 
into the junk-pile.’”” We may doubt the 
truth of these statements and hold that 
the world is not quite willing to acknowl- 
edge that the millenium is at hand-—to 
suffer all the swords to be beaten into 
plowshares and pruning hooks—but the 
will to war is waning and the will to peace 
ilsemerging. Let us enumerate four steps 
in the mobilization of the collective force 
of intelligence for peace. 

First, the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. More than ten years have 
faded down the stormy corridor of time 
since most of the civilized nations of the 
earth, war-weary, peace-hungry, clutched 
it as a way out of the stark hideousness of 
the past. Even though its strength lay in 
the direction of force, it was a long stride in 
the direction the common people every- 
where were determined to take. From 
the forty-two original member states in 
1920, it has grown to include today fifty- 
four states. It has handled nine contro- 
@versies in which war was threatened or 


actually begun. It is grappling seriously 
and sanely with the problems of reduction 
of armaments and mutual guarantees of 
protection. 


Second, the establishment of the World 
Court. The Covenant of the League 
provided that the Council of the League 
should draw up plans for a Permanent 
Court of International Justice. A draft 
scheme was produced by a committee of 
eminent jurists, including our own Elihu 
Root, and subsequently ratified by practi- 
cally all the states of the world. Although 
the United States has not as yet become a 
member of the Court, three Americans 
have been elected as judges. The first 
was Professor John Bassett Moore. He was 
succeeded by Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, 
who resigned when appointed Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court. Frank 
Kellogg, formerly Secretary of State, was 
next chosen and now serves on the World 
Court bench. The creation of the Court 
affords nations of the world the machinery 
needed to settle their controversies without 
resort to war. During its first seven 
years, the World Court, or the Permanent 
Court of International Justice as it is 


technically known, gave sixteen advisory 
opinions and seventeen decisions. 
Third, the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 
two years ago the nations of the world con- 
demned recourse to war for the solution 


Only 


of international controversies, and_ re- 
nounced it as an instrument of national 
policy in their relations one with another. 
This pact grew out of a movement the 
purpose of which was to make war illegal. 
Except in cases of self-defense, under the 
plan sought, war would be a “‘public crime 
under the law of nations.’’ The Kellogg- 
Briand Pact, also known as the Pact of 
Paris, takes from war the legal approval 
it hitherto enjoyed in international rela- 
tionships. War has become an outlaw in 
the world of nations. This treaty for the 
renunciation of war marks an epoch in 
international law. Although the leading 
parties to the anti-war pact accepted it 
subject to certain interpretations designed 
to limit its application, the agreement 
undoubtedly registers world opinion against 
war. The pact, unquestionably, is a 
great advance in the direction humanity 
is determined to go—the way which seeks 
the solution of every controversy of what- 
ever kind or origin only by pacific means. 
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Fourth, the London Naval Treaty. A 
few months ago three of the great 
naval powers—Great Britain, Japan, and 
the United States—definitely agreed to a 
marked limitation of naval armaments, 
and two others—France and Italy—have 
agreed to a naval holiday until 1936. The 
London Treaty is a natural sequence of the 
Washington Treaty, where but the meager 
beginnings in naval limitation were made. 
Here the five leading naval powers limited 
the total tonnage of capital ships and air- 
craft carriers which they could maintain. 
They also fixed the life of a battleship at 
twenty years and provided for the scrap- 
ping of sixty war vessels. No agreement 
was reached on the building of cruisers, 
destroyers, and submarines except to limit 
the guns of a cruiser to eight inches and 
its tonnage to ten thousand. Since these 
warships could be built they were built and 
by October 1, 1928, just six years after the 
treaty was made, the five powers had 
completed or laid down four hundred and 
thirty-seven. 


a 


The London Naval Treaty prohibits the 
building of new battleships for the next 
five years; it provides for scrapping nine; 
it applies to submarines in wartime the 
same rules of international law that govern 
surface vessels; and it limits the total 
tonnage of cruisers, destroyers, and sub. 
marines that the three principal naval 
powers, the United States, Great Britain, 
and Japan, can maintain. On the whole, 
this treaty has taken a vast step in remoy. 
ing the ancient menace of a race for 
armaments—the sort of a race that forced 
the late World War upon a startled world. 


Of the four steps that illustrate the will 
to peace, the United States has definitely 
taken two. Our country helped make the 
League of Nations, but refused to become a 
member of it; our country helped make the 
World Court, but has so far refused to 
adhere to its provisions; our country 
helped make the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
and accepted it; our country helped make 
the London Naval Treaty, and ratified it. 
The World Court is now before the Senate 
for consideration. The goal of world 
peace can never be reached as long as any 
great nation is out of step with those who 
march toward it. The attitude of the 
United States on international problems 
is of vital interest to every citizen. 


The fathers and mothers of this country 
are writing commandments for the nations 
as eternal in their foundations as those of 
Hebrew history—‘‘Thou shalt not war”; 
“Thou shalt not steal territory’; ‘Thou 
shalt not covet they neighbor’s oil wells, 
nor his markets, nor his strategic harbors.” 
These same fathers and mothers demand 
that the United States along with the other 
nations of the world subscribe to them. 
When this demand is met, then there will 
be money for school children, roads, public 
health, and irrigation; then there will be 
revenue for disabled veterans of former 
wars and incapacitated workers in industry; 
then there will be resources, both material 
and spiritual, to manacle poverty, ignor- 
ance, and crime. We applaud these 
fathers and mothers who in this generation 
give expression to the will to peace. 


As Kate Douglas Wiggin put it: “To 
cure is the voice of the past. To prevent 
is the divine whisper of today.” 
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Evaluating Your Own Teaching 


By LILLIAN E. MILEs, 


Board of Education San Bernardino, Calif., Assisted by Suggestions and Criticisms 
from Edith M. Leonard, Director Primary Education, State 
Teachers College, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


From the cradle to the grave we continu- 
ally measure ourselves against our fellow- 
men—our stature, our possessions, our 
accomplishments and ambitions. This 
measuring process is idle, and may become 
fruitless envy unless it helps us find ways 
of increasing our own growth. There is 
little need of acknowledging to yourself, 
“Miss Brown is a better teacher than I am”’ 
unless you definitely find why she is a better 
teacher and set about making your results 
equal hers. 

Many teachers never wake up enough 
to realize that they are failures, or perhaps 
they do not know what constitutes success- 
ful teaching. The following attitudes and 
conditions indicate failure: 


Do you dislike children and find them 
irritating and stupid? 

Do you continually lose patience with 
them? 

Are the children disobedient and impu- 
dent? 

Are they idle and inattentive? 

Is there general confusion and disorder 
in your room throughout the day? 

Do you continually scold your pupils? 

Do you call them up to recite the lesson 
you assigned them on the previous day and 
“keep them in after school’’ to prepare it 
because it is unlearned? 

Do you fail to plan your work definitely? 

Do you find that you do not know what 
topics are to be discussed until you take the 


book from some pupil after the class has 
been called? 


Do you leave the schoolroom with a 
sense of utter weariness and futility, too 
tired even to think of plans for the next day? 


_If you answer many of the above ques- 
tions in the affirmative you are not a 
successful teacher. It is up to you to right 
about face and improve your technique. 
If you cannot change conditions you 
should change occupations. 


“How may I change conditions?” you 
may ask. 

First, study your pupils and try to 
become interested in them. A fundamental 
requirement for good teaching is that the 
teacher must like children and teaching. 
It is very doubtful whether any teacher 
will succeed who really dislikes children, 
although there is a fine chance that as her 
acquaintanceship grows her interest and 
liking may greatly increase. Above all, 
stop scolding and nagging. The wise 
teacher makes few arbitrary rules, but she 
sees that those few are scrupulously 
observed. A command worth giving should 
be a command worth enforcing. Herein 
lies one of the causes of failure with many 
teachers. 

Second, think through to the end some- 
thing the children would like to do and let 
them do it. They attack a problem much 
more willingly and work upon it more 
intently if it is their suggestion, but the 
teacher should have a definite plan and 
know what she is trying to accomplish. 
Children acquire mastery of the funda- 
mental tools of learning during the course 
of absorbing activities, and their reading 
tastes are broadened through research and 
study. We have long known that the 
secret of successful teaching is pupil 
interest. However, it is only of recent 
years that we have begun making practical 
application of the principles we have 
advocated. 

Third, try to find something for every 
child to do which is within the scope of his 
ability. If a child suggests that he can 
do a task, let him attempt it and give 
generous praise and encouragement. One 
of the tragedies of the schoolroom is the 
sense of failure and defeat which children 
are allowed to experience. Every child 
should be the “‘hero of his ownlifestory” and 
should find a task which he can perform 
with a prideful sense of accomplishment, 
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be that task ever so humble. Nochild who 
has made an honest effort should be made 
to feel that he is an utter failure. 


It is not only unjust, but a waste of time 
and energy to expect a child who has a 
chronological age of ten and a mental age of 
eight to do the same quality of work as one 
who has a chronological age of ten and a 
mental age of twelve. Since all ten-year- 
old children do not conform to the same 
physical measurements, and we do not 
expect them to wear the same size of 
clothing; can we expect that all ten-year- 
olds will have the same mental ability? 
No teacher should expect a group to move 
forward like a marching column to the 
stimulus of her teaching, left foot, right foot, 
even timed and all together, but she should 
assist each child in setting up his own goal 
and encourage him to march toward it with 
all the speed and steadfastness of which 
he is capable. 

Attention to the child’s individual needs 
is the most difficult phase of teaching tech- 
nique, but real success may be measured in 
terms of its mastery. It means the ability 
to evaluate the growth and development 
of the individual child, to diagnose his 
capacities, his accomplishments, and his 
limitations; and second, to interpret the 
curriculum in terms of his abilities, atti- 
tudes, difficulties, and background. More 
simply expressed it means: Know what a 
child can do and govern his tasks accord- 
ingly. 

Fourth, carefully plan your work. Even 
in rural schools it is possible to plan 
activities in which all children may partici- 
pate even though a number of grades are in 
one classroom. Dividing children into 
ability groups is one of the most effective 
ways of handling them. After you have 
planned what you wish the children to do, 
create a situation in which they themselves 
will express the desire to ‘‘do things.” One 
of the easiest ways to do this is to bring 
some object or objects to school in which 
all of the children are interested. For 
example: Suppose you are to begin the 
study of China; a bit of ivory or jade, a 
piece of heavy Chinese silk, a silken 
kimono, a piece of brass—all or any of these 
or a dozen other things of Chinese work- 
manship will create interest and give rise 
to discussions and questions which will offer 
excellent motivation for further studies. 

Let the children make and carry out 





many of their own suggestions. Ina sense 
you are the hand which guides the puppet 
strings, and the more inconspicuous the 
strings the more interesting the puppet 
show. Unlike puppets, however, the chil- 
dren have thoughts and the power to act 
upon their own initiative. When curiosity 
is awakened and pupils are working inter- 
estedly on problems which they have 
initiated through your subtle guidance, 
then you are achieving success. You can- 
not cram learning down their throats; it is 
your task to make knowledge seem desir- 
able. 


STATE STUDIED BY GEOLOGIST 


Dr. A. C. McFarlan, professor of geology 
at the University of Kentucky and head 
of the department, has spent the greater 
part of the summer studying the ordovic- 
ious stratigraphy of several counties in the 
Blue Grass, and identifying the different 


formations out-cropping in various com- | 


munities, in an attempt to correlate them 
with known formations elsewhere. 


Clark, Anderson, Scott, Campbell, Pen- 
dleton, and Grant counties have been vis- 
ited by Dr. McFarlan this summer and the 
study of these counties will be compared 
with compiled information on the stratig- 
raphy of southern Ohio, Indiana, and 
central Tennessee, in an attempt to work 
out the early geographic history of the area 
and the nature of existent life at that time. 
The work done by Dr. McFarlan to date 
has consisted of going over the exposed 
rocks and the examining of fossils. 


According to Dr. McFarlan, the oldest 
rocks in the State contain abundant re- 
mains of life in various forms, frem which 
we may conclude that life was existent in 
this area from its formation, and from 
the deposits it is judged that at many 
times this section of the State was entirely 
covered by ocean water. At other times 
the area was above water and subject to the 
same erosion as is experienced now. 


The geology of the area investigated by 
Dr. McFarlan is almost duplicated around 
Nashville, Tenn., the rocks in the Blue 
Grass section being arched in what is 
called the Cincinnati dome, a formation 
which brings the older rocks to the surface, 
and which is duplicated in southern 
Tennessee in what is known as the Nash- 
ville dome. 
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ILLITERACY STATISTICS 
1930 
KENTUCKY 


National Advisory Committee on Illiteracy 
Washington, D. C. 


Total number persons 10 years of 
age and over unable to read 


os a aN ai 131,545 
Native white illiterates......... 101,695 
Foreign-born white illiterates.... 1,267 
Meore iliteratee....... 2.265... 28,553 
Other colored illiterates......... 30 


ILLITERACY BY COUNTIES 
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What you are | 
looking for in| 
Supplementary 
Readers. . . . 


New selections not found in your basal 
V books ... a rich variety of material 
to afford new reading experiences. . . 
V interesting illustrations ... a definite 
plan for the development of reading 
V skills . . . and, in the lower grades, 
few, if any, new vocabulary difficulties, 
V so that the pupil may gain reading 
power, 





CHILD-LIBRARY READERS 


(THE ELSON EXTENSION SERIES) 
offer these features and more. Built for 
supplementary use, they avoid wasteful 

IN duplication. The library plan encour- 
ages wider reading. You get more 
A material per dollar than in any other 
supplementary reader. 
A complete series from Primer to Book 
TAN Hight. Write for detailed information 
today. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 
623 S. Wabash Ave. - - Chicago, III. 
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There is the national flag. He must be 
cold indeed who can look upon its folds 
rippling in the breeze without pride of 
country.—Sumner. 





New Books 


CHIN CHIN CHINESE MAN, by Frances 
Nowlin Head. Published by E. P. Dutton 
and Company, New York City, 1931; 64 
pages. Price $2.00. 

This is a story of Chinese life in verse. 
The magic of the verses in the book lies in 
the fact that the author sees China through 
the eyes of a child. There are fifty 
pictures that add to the attractiveness of 
this lovely little book. 


PETER, by Juliska Daru and Charlotte 
Lederer. Published by E. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York City, 1931; 236 pages. 
Price $2.50. 

This is the story of a little boy named 
Peter who was the devoted friend of little 
Prince Stephen, grandson of Stephen the 
Valiant. The scene of the story is the 
village of Mikofolva in Hungary and the 
theme is Peter’s part in uncovering a 
gigantic plot to steal Stephen’s throne from 
him and give it to a Pretender. The story 
is exciting and full of the charm of Hunga- 
rian village life. 


APACHE, by Will Levington Comfort. 
Published by E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York City, 1931; 274 pages. Price 
$2.00. 

The New York Sun in describing this 
story says, ‘In Apache, Mr. Comfort has 
told the story of an individual Indian, and 
through him has pictured the fate of a tribe, 
and, in epitome, of an entire vanishing 
race.’ The sources of this book are 
soundly historical, which makes it all the 
more interesting to boys and girls in the 
upper grades of high school. 


Tim Kane’s TREASURE, Dy C. M. 
Bennett. Published by E. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York City, 1931; 284 pages. 
Price $2.00. 

If you like Jack London you will like this 
story. It is a sea yarn full of daring and 
tells of men who were courageous even in 
their evil-doing. It is a pirate story that 
will make the heart of every American boy 
beat with excitement. Once a boy has 


started reading the story there is every 
chance that he will complete it. 


JEAN AND FANCHON, by Virginia Olcoti, 
Published by Silver, Burdett and Company, 
New York City, 1931; 168 pages. Price 
$0.80. 

This is a story of child life in France, 
It is written in an interesting way and js 
usable as a supplementary reader in the 
upper grades. The book has interesting 
illustrations of French life. In order to aid 
the child in the pronunciation and under- 
standing of French names there are seven 
pages of pronunciations and explanations 
of words in the back of the book. 


THE Ricut To Soo, Airplane Stories 
collected by Ramon W. Kessler. Published 
by E. P. Dutton and Company, New York 
City, 1931; 218 pages. Price $2.00. 

This is one of the most interesting new 
books of 1931 to boys and girls. Every 
story in this anthology is a thriller, in which 
the airplane plays a heroic part and the 
pilot himself is the hero. Boys and girls 
will get their fill of the wildly romantic 
and adventurous exploits in the air, which 
they all dream of experiencing them- 
selves—pursuing fugitives, rescuing ship- 
wrecked people on a desert island, chasing 
smugglers, saving loved ones from danger, 
breaking speed records, and rushing through 
the night sky on secret missions. ‘The 
Right to Solo,’’ contains some of the best 
stories of modern adventure in the air for 
for older boys and girls. 


THE RED MANn’s WONDER Book, )y 
Howard A. Kennedy. Published by E. P. 
Dutton and Company, New York City, 
1931; 366 pages. Price $3.00. 

This book contains ‘“‘Chief Ossawippi’s” 
tales of great wonder and might, told toa 
little white boy called by the Indians 
“Little Sunrise.’ It is filled with tales of 
magic, and of the miracles of medicine 
men. They are stories of the forest, of the 
prairie, of caves in the ocean, of the magic 
lake, of the floating island, and of the 
haunted ravine. They tell of animals who 
talk, of giants and dragons and dwarfs, of 
imps and wizards and monsters. 
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THE PsycHoLoGy oF ScHoot Music 
TEACHING, by James L. Mursell and Mabelle 
Glenn. Published by Silver, Burdett, and 
Company, Chicago, 1931; 378 pages. 
Price $2.40. 

This book attempts to make available 
the results of psychological investigations 
in music to the music teachers of the 
country. It is the primary aim of the 
book to help the working teacher. The 
book has been written with this in mind. 
It is thorough but is written in a language 
that the teacher can understand. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY AND TEACHING OF 
READING, by Edward William Dolch. Pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1931; 258 pages. Price $1.80. 

This is a book that teachers can read and 
understand. It deals with scientific mate- 
rials in the field of reading, but it is written 
simply enough to permit of easy use on the 
part of individual teachers. It is asplendid 
addition to our educational literature in 
animportant field. 


STONEWALL, by Julia Davis Adams. 
Published by E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York City, 1931; 255 pages. Price 
$2.50. 

In so far as the Review Editor knows, 
this is the first biography of Stonewall 
Jackson written for boys and girls. It 
should be in the library of every high school 
and should be available for boys and girls 
to read. It is a well written story of a 
picturesque figure who fought to his death 
for the South that he loved. 


THE NEw PATH TO READING, Book II, 
by Anna Dorothea Cordts, Published by 
Ginn and Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1929. 


This is an excellent reader. The vocabu- 
lary throughout is carefully graded, the 
sentence structure is good and the materials 
are varied and most interesting. Brief 
introductory studies precede many of 
the studies. These are for the purpose of 
establishing a background of familiarity 
and providing proper motives for reading. 
There are exercises following the stories 
that are intended to save the teachers time 
in providing suitable seat work and in 
testing the pupils proficiency in the 


recognition of certain new words and in 
the proper interpretation of the thought. 


CHILDREN OF OuR WILDs, by Lou 
Villinger. Published by the Beckley- 
Cardy Company, Chicago, 1930; 152 pages. 
Price $0.75. 

This is a most charming book of true 
stories of wild animals such as the bear, 
deer, coon, squirrel, rabbit, and fox. It is 
well illustrated with photographs. The 
vocabulary is suited to third or fourth grade 
reading. Children will find it fascinating, 
particularly at this age when they are 
beginning to ask for ‘‘a true story.” It 
helps build a very desirable type of attitude 
toward animals. 





THREE OUT OF FOUR STUDENTS 
EARN COLLEGE EXPENSES 

That a very large proportion of students 
in the United States earn their way through 
college is indicated by recent studies of 
material collected for a survey of fifty-two 
land-grant colleges and universities. 

The Federal Office of Education reports 
that a careful check of returns from 34,589 
alumni and former students shows that 
24,952 or seventy-two per cent were self- 
supporting wholly or in part while they 
attended college, and that 9,637 or twenty- 
eight per cent depended upon their parents 
to defray the cost of their higher education. 

America’s land-grant colleges were estab- 
lished to provide higher educational oppor- 
tunities for many who might be deterred 
from college by high tuition and especially 
for the energetic and ambitious of this class. 
They became pioneers in engineering, 
agriculture, and home-making education. 
Results of the Office of Education’s survey 
disclosing the unusually large numbers of 
self-supporting students indicate that the 
land grant colleges are accomplishing this 
object. 

The study showed that by far a greater 
proportion of the students pursuing courses 
in agriculture were self-supporting than in 
other fields of study, the percentage being 
eighty-six. Next on the list were students 
in engineering and students preparing to 
become teachers. The proportion of stu- 
dents in arts and sciences who paid their 
way through college was sixty-two per cent. 

In the case of women students studying 
home economics, only one-half of them 
were wholly or partially self-supporting. 
The opportunities for women to earn their 
way in college were much less than for men 
students, the survey revealed. 
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LIBRARY BUILDING, UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
This building will be dedicated Friday afternoon, October 23, 1931 





NEW UNIVERSITY BUILDING 
READY 


The new $75,000 agricultural engineering 
building completed recently on the Experi- 
ment Station farm of the University of 
Kentucky was occupied by members of the 
faculty last week, and is being equipped in 
shops, laboratories, and classrooms for 
school work this semester. 

The building is of the Southern Colonial 
architecture, built of concrete and brick, 
and fireproof throughout. The main part 
consists of two stories and basement, and 
the one-story wings form a “U”’ inclosure 
for a machinery court in the rear. The 
structure is 198 feet across the front and 
98 feet deep. 


AN ARGUMENT 


“Mr. Peter said plainly that the rod only 
was the sword that must keep the school 
in obedience and the scholar in good order. 


“Mr. Wotton said: ‘In mine opinion 


the schoolhouse should be the house of play 
and pleasure, and not of fear and bondage, 
and therefore if the rod carry the fear of the 
sword, it is no marvel that those who are 
fearful by nature choose to forsake the play, 
rather than to stand always within the 


fear of a sword in a fond man’s handling.’ 

“T said, ‘Young children were sooner 
allured by love than driving by batting, 
to attain good learning.’ ’—Extracts from 
“The Schoolmaster” (1750) by Roger Ascham, 
tutor to Princess Elizabeth. 


LOUISVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL WILL 
SPONSOR BEN GREET 
PLAYERS 


Of interest to play-goers and especially 
those who are ever eager to hear Shakes- 
pearean drama is the announcement that 
the Louisville Normal School will sponsor 
the Ben Greet Players at the Louisville 
Memorial Auditorium on the afternoon 
and evening of October 29th. For the 
matinee they will present ‘“The Comedy of 
Errors,”’ while at the night performance 
‘““Macbeth,”’ will be their offering. 


“The Tolu Site in Crittenden County, 
Kentucky,”’ is the fifth and latest publica- 
tion of a series by Professor W. S. Webb, 
and Dr. W. D. Funkhouser, on Kentucky 
Archeology and Anthropology, These in- 
vestigations are being made in co-operation 
with the Smithsonian Institution. 
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PROGRAM OF THE EIGHTH ANNUAL 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
October 30-31, 1931 


GENERAL PROGRAM 
FripAy MorninG, OcToBER 30 


Memorial Building 
9:30—Organ Recital. 


10:00—‘‘ New Emphases in Elementary Education.” 
Ernest Horn, Dean School of Education, 
University of lowa. 


10:40—‘‘New Emphases in Secondary Education.” 
Joseph Roemer, Professor of Education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 


11:20—‘New Emphases in College Education.” 
William S. Gray, Dean, School of Education, 
University of Chicago 


SECTIONAL PROGRAMS 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 30 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 
Memorial Building 


2:00—‘‘ Progressive Trends in Early Elementary 
Education.” Mary Browning, Supervisor 
of Elementary Schools, Louisville, Ky. 


2:45— Progressive Trends in Later Elementary 
Education.”” Ernest Horn, Dean, School 
of Education, University of Iowa. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Auditorium Training School Building 


2:00—* New Movements in Secondary Education.” 
Joseph Roemer, Professor of Education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 


2:35—‘An Adequate Program of Testing for the 
High School.” C. C. Ross, Professor of 
Education, University of Kentucky. 


2:55—'‘ The High School Library.’’ Susan Eliza- 
beth Miller, Lexington High School. 


COLLEGE EDUCATION 
Room III, McVey Hall 


2:00— Our Program for Junior College Education 
in Kentucky.” J. W. Gaines, President of 
Bethel Woman’s College, Hopkinsville. 


College 


2:40—“‘A Reorganization of Junior 
Dean, 


Education.” William S. Gray, 


School of Education, University of Chicago. 


SociAL SCIENCE 


Education Building 


2:00—‘A Revision of the Constitution by Con- 
vention.”’ Samuel L. Wilson, Lexington 
(for revision); E. P. Jouette, Louisville 
(against revision). 


Discussion. J. Catron Jones, Lexington. 


COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
(Program to be announced) 


FRIDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 30 


6:30—Banquet: Sponsored by the Lexington City 
Teachers’ Club, the Fayette County 
Teachers’ Association, the honorary fraterni- 
ties of Phi Delta Kappa and Kappa Delta 
Pi at the University of Kentucky. 


7:30—Special Musical Program and Community 
Singing. 


8:00—"‘The Relation of Government to Educa- 
tion.” Thomas Reed, Chairman of the 
Policy Committee of the American Political 
Science Department, Ann Arbor. 


“The Teacher.” Cotton Noe, Professor of 
Education, University of Kentucky. 


GENERAL PROGRAM 


SATURDAY MornING, OCTOBER 31} 
Memorial Building 


9:30—‘‘The Elementary School of Tomorrow.” 
Ernest Horn, Dean, School of Education, 
University of Iowa. 


10:15—'‘ The High School of Tomorrow.” Joseph 
Roemer, Professor of Education, George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 


11:00—‘ Reorganization of Our Colleges to Meet 


New Problems.” William S. Gray, Dean, 
School of Education, University of Chicago. 


MEETING OF KENTUCKY ACADEMY 
OF SocIAL SCIENCES 


9:00—‘Farm Problem.” 
Addresses by J. C. Stone, Washington, D. C.; 
James W. Thompson, Paris, Kentucky; and 
Thomas Cooper, University of Kentucky. 
11:00—‘ Unemployment.” 


Addresses by E. F. Siler, Louisville; and 
J. W. Martin, University of Kentucky. 
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ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT 
National Education Florence Hale, 
Association Augusta, Me. 
Superintendence Depart- Supt. Broome, 
ment of the N. E. A. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kentucky Education J. W. Bradner, 
Association. . . Middlesboro, 


Ky. 
Department of ee E. F. Birckhead, 
tendence, K. E. A Winchester, 
Ky. 


Annual Conference of 
University of Kentucky 





EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


SECRETARY 
J. W. Crabiree, 

Washington, D.C. June 25-July 1 
S. D. Shankland, 

Washington, D.C. Feb. 20-25 
R. 

Louisville, Ky. 


P. H. Hopkins, 
Somerset, Ky. 


DATE MEETING PLACE 


Atlantic City, 
Washington, 
eee {is Ge 


E. Williams, | 
April 13-16... Louisville, Ky. 


December.... Frankfort, Ky. 


| 

| 

Bare teh S Oct. 29-30... Lexington, Ky. | 
| 














MEETINGS DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 
ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT SECRETARY DATE PLACE 

Fourth Congressional 

District Association.. Marshall Norton Mary D. McGhee... Oct. 16-17.... Brandenburg 
Northern Kentucky 

Education Association D. W. Bridges... J. A. Caywood...... Nov. 5-6..... Covington 
First District Educa- 

tion Association. .... K. R. Patterson. M. O. Wrather...... Nov. 27-28... Murray 
Third District Educa- 

tion Association..... oC MCarry:.....< Barle Dui... ok. 4c Oct. 16-17.... Bowling Green 
Second District Educa- 

tion Association..... Harper Gatton.. N. O. Kimbler...... Oct. 23... . Madisonville 
Upper Cumberland Edu- 

cation Association . J. L. Creech. W.. W. Ewans.....:. Oct. 15-16.... Barbourville 
Eastern Kentucky Edu- 

cation Association... L. C. Caldwell... H.R. Brown........ Nov. 12-14... Astekend 
Upper Kentucky River 

Education Association R. Dean Squires. M. C. Napier....... ORE. 38-9 ooo Hazard 








NEW BOOKS ADOPTED BY THE 
KENTUCKY READING CIRCLE 
BOARD 


Superintendent J. W. Ireland and Mr. 
E. V. Hollis who compose the Kentucky 
Reading Circle Board have adopted and 
recommend for the teachers of our State 
the following professional books: 

“Newer Ways with Children’’--By M. 
V. O’Shea. Price $2.85. 

“A Game Program in Physical Educa- 
tion’ —By Jessie Rand Tanner. Price 
$1.25. 

“Children at the Cross-Roads’’—By 
Agnes E. Benedict. Price $1.25. 

“Pupil Citizenship’ — By Diemer-Mullen 
Price $1.80. 

“The Marks of an Educated Man’’—By 
Wiggam. Price $1.90. 

All of the above books may be obtained 
by sending order direct to the Kentucky 


Education Association, 1317-1318 Heyburn 
Building, Louisville, Ky. All orders should 
be accompanied by check, draft, postal 
money order, or school warrant. Superin- 
tendents, principals and those in charge 
of extension courses are requested to con- 
sider these books and recommend them for 
professional reading. 





The famous Standard Dollar BOX OF 
BEAUTIFUL 
Christmas Greeting Cards, some retail- 
ing as high as 30c each, specially offered 
at the remarkable Pre- Holiday Price of $1 
§ per box. A $3 retail value. The Newest 
and Finest Engraved Assortment. 
Order at once for your personal, business and 
family requirements while the supply lasts! 
Handsome Holiday Gift Box. 
STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY 
220 S. First St. INCORPORATED City 3500 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
NOVEMBER 9-15, 1931 


American Education Week is a concerted 
efort on the part of teachers everywhere 
to increase the appreciation of the public 
for its schools. Because of its extensive 
observance, and the co-operation of many 
nation-wide organizations, the interest of 
the press, the radio, and the pulpit, it offers 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
November 9-15, 1931 


General Topic: What the Schools 
are Helping America to Achieve. 


Monday—lIn Economic Progress. 


Tuesday—iIn Child Health and 
Protection. 


Wednesday—In Citizenship and 
Loyalty to Law. 


Improvement 





Thursday—In of 


Rural Living. 


Friday—Through a Higher Level 
of Intellectual Life. 


Saturday—Through the Enrich- 
ment of Adult Life. 


Sunday—Through High Ideals of 
Character and Home Life. 


Additional material to be used 
in planning American Education 
Week programs may be obtained 
from the Division of Publications 
of the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. 











an effective means of beginning or strength- 
ening a continuing program of interpreting 
the needs, aims, and achievements of the 
schools. For ten years the interest in the 
observance of American Education Week 
has steadily increased. It promises to 
become a great national festival during 
which the American people _ re-devote 
themselves to the ideal of popular govern- 
ment based upon an enlightened citizenry. 





In the present trying economic conditions 
the schools need more than ever before the 
sympathetic co-operation and support of 


the people. Only a recognition of the 
significance of the schools will cause citizens 
to sacrifice last the education of their 
children, in communities where it is found 
necessary to reduce support for public 
enterprises. The sponsors of American 
Education Week have endeavored to make 
the 1931 program point to the significant 
accomplishments of the schools. It is 
intended to help teachers in their efforts to 
maintain the present high standards of 
educational service at a time when every 
public service must be highly valued by the 
people if it is to receive continued effective 
support. 


The general theme of American Educa- 
tion Week is What the Schools Are Helping 
America to Achieve. Nationwide co-opera- 
tion in inspiring the public with a renewed 
sense of the value of the schools through 
programs built around this theme will be 
of incalculable aid in maintaining the gains 
made in recent years toward providing 
every child with a fair start in life. 


The Division of Publications of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Northwest, Washington 
D. C., will send free to any teacher or 
school officer, an outline of the program for 
American Education Week, with sugges- 
tions for carrying it out. The Division of 
Publications has prepared attractive bul- 
letins and posters to use locally during and 
previous to American Education Week. 
These may be obtained ready to use at the 
cost of publication and distribution, or they 
may be reproduced in school print shops 
or in other economical ways, and used in 
whatever way local committees find most 
effective. 


SPENT FOR EDUCATION 


“Total expenditures, public and private, 
both by the Federal Government, the 
states, and private institutions for the 
education of 29,276,068 students enrolled 
in every level of American instruction from 
the kindergarten through the university in 
1928, amounted to $3,035,341,209, accord- 
ing to a summary table compiled at the 
United States Office of Education. In 
1928 there is reported an increase of more 
than $290,000,000 over the cost of approxi- 
mately the same schools reported in 1926.” 
—The Educational Buyer, March 1930. 
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PLEDGE LIST OF MEMBERSHIP 
1931-1932 


The following list indicates pledges of 
enrollment in the Kentucky Education 
Association on one hundred per cent basis 
for the year 1931-1932, received by the 
Secretary at time of going to press with 
the October issue of KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JouRNAL. When membership dues are 
received for pledged enrollment, certificates 
of membership will be forwarded and the 
names of all schools thus enrolled trans- 
ferred to our special honor roll, published 
in the JOURNAL. An attractive honor 
certificate will be mailed to all schools 
actually enrolling one hundred per cent. 
Executives of all school systems who have 
not yet reported pledges of enrollment are 
urged todoso. Let’s make this the banner 
year of the Association in every way. 


County Superintendent 
IPMMRONMN cco oc SS -ce ssi ea eee k ae J. B. Shely 
MMIC chia a cain See SSR eee V. W. Wallis 
SIND: CnC hinsu ce ehessnbalnnnaaesinae W. M. Totty 
ee eee er R. W. Kincaid 
Coon oss 5 a eae eres Seer So D. H. Norris 
DOLL eee ey eee ner J. M. McVey 
RE Se ache uit sa Eee L. C. Caldwell 
RIN hn Seine Geet Harry F. Monahon 
ELS AL AT 2 eee ramet Marie R. Turner 
BUSRADTEADE 5 oo ic o.oo wos whine Marshall Norton 
BME Se Lehto ios esckchwae cx seaehee Louis Arnold 
(Cal: Lee one meee s- R. E. Traylor 
OO 1 Ce | ea eeieee epee er nee ie orate J. W. Reiley 
Ont Aa ene rae: Mrs. Beulah Simmons 
CAT (6 | PRES eee cert ees ey ney Clay Tharp 
Cle oe nee eae aS Or ener, * Farris McGlone 
CAT eee eer er nc, H. W. Peters 
Cho Se eee ae een PIO 5, W. H. Sasser 
Cu SS Sone ne nen eee es Ewing Wilson 
DS rere Serene S « J. W. Snyder 
MAINE boca visasnaea tem sens — H. Greene 
MEE ow cos SES ests okie eee Y. Dunn 
ENR earn pa KW n ae ateeiee eke Stephens 
PIAA Gus see oe Ros. a5 Sink Ie ALS 
MMNN Eee Sana bat ce me euinls See ee J. R. Wall 
MI Ao a baie a oul na shee acer M. N. Evans 
COATT [a pe Re Fay Ward Little 
Cle ee ae Mane eine Z. O. Price 
COATES ee ee aoe ener. W. S. Clarke 
Lin Sto ¢ 2a Re pera amare R. I. Glover 
111 Cy eee arene tee ee Paety T. M. Lewis 
(0 Se er cae ert arian” J. A. Payne 
SRE ah pec ess +s bunounaswaaut R. G. Vass 
PRCEEIOON «5.65 3 Sao son nea ecae ose ees Bamber 
lo eee ee Mrs. ney * L. Smith 
EMME B once o16 ch ba ce ey see meee B. D. Nisbet 
—— Pests beeiy amin sew nike sean O. 3 Stivers 
DOOR Giri ch Sexe ee ean actos ee Orie P. ~~ 
DOE AG st chtiis oaks aoaeee Lindsey E. Allen 


poor TN lis A cs Me Aram 8 Bo other ae ...Arlie Boggs 
APOINED so alse cies Sos Saas Soe Anna L. Bertram 
COTTER oe pce Ra eee R. N. Beauchamp 
RMON sos cccenecervcevevssesevenses . G. Martin 
A MNIOIN 6 ois ois ie Sia wiasinie Mrs. Luella E. Abney 
Magoffin. ...........0s2cseweeevess ie . Carty 
DRAWN pic ie ee eis eee ate W. Clarkson 
MOMMA 5506 cos ease kseeas Roy O. " Chumbler 
RA RERORRE ioc Geis aw ew Sine sh sigs eos Ue Geo. = Evans 
NCA RANIY soc ox 9idS s/s 5.95 6'8 sho wees es J. L. Harmon 
lee cre Rarer Clarence H. Gentry 
RIPAIOO os. Sos sesh accicg sane J. W. Dillehay 
RTE cok howe aah ea sow e Lucile D. Sharp 
LETC) LEER ee Mee Wairoa rreery Herman L. Willams 
NIE Se ee ois 5 Sais oo amma 
DIGHUBOMICTY si. 5.0.5.6c5 ose Mrs. Mallie D. Well 
ESIMPAND ooo gi wens oiesietavendte vier setae Jas. W. Davis 
SUN ISCO ae ee rae F. F. McDowell 
an eee W. T. McClain 
{EEG Se ieee, eee te iene Sear Eda S. Taylor 
RO NR IO eases Ghai ea Be the ecco git RENE O. L. Shultz 
Rae eerie ie ae J. O. Webster 
IORIRG saci sins ole neh s sivi4 0s Seow T. B. Wilson 
PARADOR gs)s55'e ness sew acts es Robert E. Sharon 
Eo | RRS Aer eee ane Emory G. Rogers 
BERRA eG ca einen wis as ee James M. Holt 
PRCA P TOIL 05:5 a= raion a6 aia)s a iaialarelnie Ray N. Dryden 
Lote 2 Ba eee ee en * F. Owens 
RN ina oe nirrw sees wt hn a se eee J. Paxton 
SHCA CS OS een eee Eee Neely Duff 
SOT Co ee area G. Louis Hume 
“EEC. b SSR rene ee ree renee Jas. W. McMahan 
UTR re eager eee er eer ey W. O. Wright 
DRAWN isso hs Sess bi aceiws d's See G. R. McCoy 
APSE CGT CC) gare earn J. F. McWhorter 
AVS C1 ay ae eer eee T. W. Johnson 
COTS 7 eee ea cater cee Aarne Jas. B. Heird 
Cities and Grades 
Psi bs 2 kieran see Ake nh eames J. D. Falls 
ATS OT Sl ea eee J. T. Miracle 
COr a eee eee ee G. W. Campbell 
COVTA TR eae ee ere eee Glenn O. Swing 
SOWA A cisnic puis east ews aise aes W. E. Lawson 
DINING 5S, cca ha Moisaie ees ciew ae L. C. Bosley 
BAPADCHNOWH «4% aca van. cee es H.. °C.” Taylor 
CATR: Sea Seay el eae een J. W. Ireland 
= MANIA ac oars Ss Sd ees es ees D. W. Bridges 
SROEOCLOW IN «6:6. eiesisnSia is suwsicis slo J. W. Lancaster 
LEA, er ieee ree R. T. Whittinghill 
BAO WAUNC 54:6 dyete a wieiein aie > waco Arkley Wright 
AeA CHOC. < <5. ccis cn vis aos vise Chas. O. Ryan 
TOS 71) | Sa aRIPee eeere tore corer L. R. Gregory 
MIRDIEGRWANICS «oii. camiskavasesaee Harper Gatton 
DAREMA bis 535,555. accters eee 9) as Kenneth R. Patterson 
CUE: CC CORE aaa eee rare rae J. W. Bradner 
AUST TLS [Re a K. G. Gillaspie 
NEES IN Goi saiccn ante ensa a ssaaisis H. A. Babb 
LOWERING ss50 ikke de Sina oars J. L. Foust 
PACED en ee aN ae L. J. Hanifan 
BAMIB Sr ais haw ny seb oeae Lee Kirkpatrick 
P70 1 | Sn ar Ste Re era eeeen pe T. W. Oliver 
“UVC y (| DRRRRES aa eee stare ee nen sean W. M. Wilson 
PRS O ANID $350 ie 4-8! o.ni0.d mains oa hse eS C. T. Canon 
Snel | ae eee eee Mrs. Willie C. Ray 
PRN Che cies ees aes oS Slade e-oeres P. H. Hopkins 
EINES os icicle sede woke «awe aeiorala ows Fred Shultz 
WERATIPS ook Sawa cS seca anes Paul L. Garrett 














